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Editorial Comment 


Tue Morat Issur 1N DESEGREGATION 


One of the most important aspects, 
if not the most important aspect, of the 
desegregation controversy that has not 
been emphasized sufficiently is the mor- 
al nature of the problem. In fact, 
there have been all sorts of question- 
able rationalizations on the part of 
pro-segregationists trying to make it 
appear that the controversy is purely 
political; as if politics did not always 
have a moral base. There has been a 
lot of harangue which has tended to 
obscure the real issue by insisting that 
the desegregation problem is a Fed- 
eral-state controversy that has nothing 
to do with moral or religious princi- 
ples. Even the Chief Executive has 
gratuitously gone out of his way to 
make it clear that his words and ac- 
tions, to date, have not stemmed from 
any observable moral convictions con- 
cerning enforced segregation. 


The core of the desegregation issue, 
as every intelligent person knows, 
whether he admits it or not, is the 
“rightness” or “wrongness” of en- 
forced segregation. The U. S. Su- 
preme Court has stated unequivocally 
that it is illegal, as far as the use of 
public facilities is concerned. And 
considering the basic premise under- 
lying segregation in general, it is en- 


couraging to note that more and more 
church groups and individuals are be- 
ginning to state publicly that segre- 
gation violates fundamental moral and 
religious precepts and should be elim- 
inated on these grounds alone. 


During the first two years after the 
decision was rendered some 19 national 
church bodies and seven state church 
councils in as many southern states, 
issued statements approving the deci- 
sion. While most of these statements 
merely indicated approval of the deci- 
sion and only indirectly condemned 
segregation, a few of them like the one 
from the American Lutheran Church 
forthrightly denounced segregation per 


se. 


Since 1956, statements from such 
groups have been more forthright on 
the question of segregation; even from 
Southerners. Last Spring, the 98th 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. (Southern) met in 
Charlotte, N. C. and not only endorsed 
their 1954 statement, but opposed the 
use of churches to evade desegregation 
rulings. More important, however, 
they insisted that a Christian con- 





1See: The Christian Century 75:164-166, 
Feb. 5, 1958. 





science could not rest content where 
people were branded inferior or were 
denied their full citizenship rights be- 
cause of race, color or social status.’ 
The Staff of the college paper at Wake 
Forest College, a white Baptist school 
in North Carolina, editorially took to 
task the college officials for refusing 
admission to several Negro applicants, 
solely on the basis of race. They could 
not understand, the statement said in 
requesting immediate integration, how 
persons “who claim to be Christians” 
could take such a position.” The Rev- 
erend Billy Graham not only denounc- 
ed segregation in his meetings at Char- 
lotte, N. C. but when he was refused 
permission by the Governor of South 
Carolina to hold a meeting on the Cap- 
itol grounds, he held an unsegregated 
meeting at nearby Fort Jackson where 
over 60,000 persons, white and colored, 
were in attendance." 


The most recent and forthright 





*Tbid., p. 583, May 14, 1958. 

*Thid., p. 1325. 

*Thid, 

*The Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, meeting in Cincinnati at 
the same time, also made a statement of 
similar import but not as definitive and 
forthright on the issue of segregation as 
that of the Catholic Bishops. 
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statement’ on this issue was made by 
the Catholic Bishops of the United 
States in their meeting in Washington, 
D. C. in mid-November 1958. (See 
Current Events—Section A of this is- 
sue of the JournaL.) “Can enforced 
segregation be reconciled with the 
Christian view of our fellowman?” 
asked the Catholic Bishops. “In our 
judgment it cannot ....” was the 
forthright reply. “Legal segregation, 
or any form of compulsory segrega- 
tion, in itself and by its very nature 
imposes a stigma of inferiority upon 
the segregated people,’ the Bishops 
explained in part. And, of course, it 
followed, that this was a violation of 
moral and religious principles. 


The main point of this editorial com- 
ment, I hope, is obvious. The legal 
aspect of the desegregation issue has 
been emphasized to such an exient as 
to obscure the much more fundamental 
moral phase of the problem. It is my 
hope that this imbalance will be speed- 
ily remedied. 


Cuas. H. THompson 
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Talent -and Toilets 





Horace Mann Bonp 


Dean, School of Education, Atlanta University 


I 


This author trusts that no reader 
finds, in our subject, any joking over- 
tones. Perish the thought! Rather, 
at a time when America is at the cross- 
roads, we solemnly affirm that an easy, 
economical way to search for “talent” 
has been discovered. That new, im- 
proved method, is here outlined for 
the benefit of the numerous philan- 
thropic, social, and governmental or- 
ganizations hoping to locate, and sub- 
sidize, “talent”. 


For “talent-searching” is one of 
America’s most gripping contemporary 
enthusiasms. Millions of dollars are 
now being spent on the enterprise. 
More than eighty bills were placed be- 
fore the 85th Congress, proposing large 
“talent searches” and equally large ap- 
propriations to see that the “talented” 
were educated. However distressing it 
was, that in the dying days of the 
Congress, only an emasculated “loan” 
version survived, it is certain that we 
have not seen the end of Federal ac- 
tion in this direction. 


Simply fantastic devices have been 
organized, and suggested, to discover 
“talent”. 
spent in developing systems of nation- 
wide tests; and, indeed, we shall soon 
see the further development of wide- 
spread programs, financed by Federal 
and state agencies, tracking down the 
elusive “talented” to their unknown 


Enormous sums have been 


lairs. 





Why need we go to such lengths, 
when a simpler method is at hand? 
This paper argues that “talent” loca- 
tion is simplicity itself. One needs only 
one book; and this universal key to 
the location of “talent”, is that en- 
cyclopaedic volume of the United 
States Bureau of the Census, County 
and City Data Book 1956. To locate 
the places where “talent” may be 
found, one needs, from this volume, 
only one fact, for any county in the 
United States; and any ward in any 
city. 


The key fact needed, is the per- 
centage of dwelling units in any given 
political sub-division, that are equip- 
ped, in Census language, with “hot 
running water, private toilet, and bath, 
and not dilapidated.” The formula is 
simple: where the percentage of such 
toilets is high, there, also, will the 
“talented” flourish in numbers. Where 
the percentage is low, there are no 
“talented” youths. 


The proof of this simple proposition 
follows. 


Our greatest “talent search’, that 
is conducted by the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, has publish- 
ed the names and addresses of 534 
youth who won scholarships in the ex- 
tensive “talent search competitions” 
conducted by that organization in 1956. 
Also available is the same information 
for 4,300 “certificate winners’’—hon- 
orable mention candidates—who, says 
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the Corporation, “have been selected 
on a national basis [sic!] and are be- 
lieved to rank in ability among the top 
one or two per cent of the high school 
seniors of the nation!” 


This writer has recently “spotted” 
the residence of these 4,834 “talented” 
youth on a county map of the United 
States; and within several large cities. 
Since the data are relevant to Federal 
concern, the map has also been divided 
by congressional districts. 


The State of Kentucky, and the 
City of Chicago, are here used (Figures 
1, 2), for illustrative purposes. No 
malice has activated this choice. Ken- 
tucky was chosen for sound reasons. 
(a) This writer, a former Kentuckian, 
counts as a major part of his prepara- 
tion for research of the type here re- 
ported, an immensely wide experience 
while a child, with one-, two-, and 
three-holers in the Kentucky moun- 
tains; and a loving memory of the 
people—with or without talent, and 
without regard to race—who patron- 
ized these creations of generations 
of unsung, specialized, artists. (b) The 
confusing factor of race is unimport- 
ant in the following data because, in 
1956, Kentucky had a non-white pop- 
ulation of only 6.9 per cent. 


Chicago has been selected, because, 
thanks to the University of Chicago’s 
Department of Sociology, the city has 
long been the best example, among all 
cities in the World, of careful study 
of the “human geography” and social 
and economic characteristics of its pop- 
ulation. By comparison with Euro- 


pean cities, and even with the older 
cities of the American East, Chicago 
has provided, for numerous students, 


a classic type. E. Franklin Frazier’s 
study of the Negro family in Chicago 
is but one of many classic studies of 
the natural history of a modern urban 
population. 


By looking at these maps, one can 
tell, at a glance, where “talent’”—ac- 
cording to the tests—resides in Ken- 
tucky, and in Chicago. 


Apparently, there is a great deal 
of “talent” in Jefferson county, Ken- 
tucky, that also is the Third Kentucky 
Congressional District; and the county 
within which is located the city, and 
suburbs, of Kentucky’s largest city— 
Louisville. Seventy-three scholarships 
and certificate winners in the National 
Merit Scholarship competition, in 1956, 
were mapped by county of residence in 
Kentucky. Thirty-five of these “tal- 
ented” youth resided in Jefferson 
county; they were 47.9 per cent of 
the State’s “talented”, although Jef- 
ferson county has only 16.4 per cent 
of Kentucky’s population. 


By contrast, the Eighth Kentucky 
Congressional District had no “talent- 
ed” youngsters at all, in the 1956 
Merit competitions, although 13.5 per 
cent of Kentucky’s people lived in the 
Eighth District. 


Chicago’s map shows the same cur- 
ious tendency for “talent” to be located 
only in certain sections. There were, 
in 1956, 15 “talented” youngsters in 
the 12th Illinois Congressional Dis- 
trict, that had a population of 354,065 
in 1950. However, there was no “tal- 
ented” youngster resident in either the 
Ist, 5th, or 7th Districts, that had, in 
1950, a combined population of 1,- 
053,622. 
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How explain this curiosity—that, 
even-handedly, yields no “talent” from 
a Kentucky Congressional District 
(the 8th) that is overwhelmingly 
“white”; nor from a Chicago, Illinois 
District (the Ist) that is overwhelm- 
ingly Negro; or from two other Chic- 
ago Districts (the 5th, and 7th) that 
are predominantly white? 

One explanation might be—Toilets; 
or rather, their absence. 


II 


Whether through “cause and effect’, 
“happenstance”, United 
for Kentucky 


or simple 
States Census figures 
show the rule to be: more toilets, more 
talent; fewer toilets, less talent; low- 
est percentage of toilets, no “talent” 
at all. Apparent exceptions 
confirm the rule; for in a district that 


really 


has more scholars than its percentage 
of “toilets with bath” seem to justify, 
the scholars, on further inspection, are 
found to live within cities in these dis- 
tricts that have a very high “toilet per- 
centage.” Table I shows this clearly 
for Kentucky congressional districts: 


The figures for Chicago are not 


available for congressional districts. 


But by inspection, it is clear that the 


same relationship exists in the city, as 
in Kentucky; “talent” seems to flourish 
where there are many toilets per house, 
as one would find on Chicago’s North 
Lake Shore, (the “Gold Coast’’); in 
the River Forest and Oak Park areas; 
and along Chicago’s upper-middle class 
South Lake Shore districts. That long 
heralded wit, Chic Sale, has been lit- 
tle regarded as a sociologist. If one 
but had the facts, this writer believes 
the correlation would establish him as 
a prophet beyond his period. To lo- 
cate “talent”, all we need is to esti- 
mate the ratio, to houses in any dis- 
trict, of the modern version of Sale’s 
“one, and three-holers.” The 
breeding places of “talent’’ as meas- 
ured in the modern manner are the 
houses, in Chicago, likely to boast 
“three-holers”’, even up to the magni- 
ficence of Lem Prut’s majestic “eight- 


two, 


holers’’. 


On the contrary, one could expect 
to find little “talent” in Chicago's resi- 
dential districts where a “one-holer”’ 
must frequently make do, not only for 
one, but for several families; nor need 
we look for “talent” in such poor moun- 
Kentucky’s Eighth 


Congressional, where the ancient and 


tain districts as 


TABLE I 
TALENT — AND TOILETS — IN KENTUCKY, 1956 








Principal 
Cities in 
This 
District 


Congressional 
Districts 


Percentage of 
houses in District 
with “private 
toilet and bath” 


National 
Merit Scholars 
and Certificate 

winners 





Third 
Sixth 
Second 
Seventh 
Fifth 
Fourth 
First 
Eighth 


(Louisville) 


(Ashland) 
(Covington, 
(Fort Knox) 


(Lexington, Frankfort) 


Maysville) 


(Paducah, Hopkinsville) 


67.1 
39.9 
36.4 
27.3 
27.2 
26.3 
26.0 
15.0 


3 
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The above graphs show the Residence of 1956 National Merit 
Scholarship and Certificate winners by both Chicago and 
Kentucky Congressional Districts. 
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TALENTS—AND TOILETS 7 


honorable ‘“one-holer’’—outside—still 
reigns supreme as the would-be phil- 
osopher’s stool. 


To anxious parents inquiring what 
gift they can bestow upon their prog- 
eny, to elevate them to the ranks of 
the ‘‘talented”, the contemporary child 
psychologist might well echo the final 
words of the great artist, Lem Prut, 
as he fondly viewed his latest achieve- 
ment in the art of privy construction: 


“Nora, Elmer don’t have to worry, 
he’s a boy that’s got hisself a privy, 
a m_i_gh t_y, mighty, p_r_e_t- 
t_y p.r_iv_y.” 


(Except, in these furious days of. 


mental competition, neither Elmer, nor 
his progeny, stands much chance of 
winning a “talent search’, unless the 
family has at least a “three-holer’’— 
“private, with bath.” Truly, the poor 


are the “under-privileged.” 


III 
There is other, kindred evidence, to 
witness the truth of our new “divining 
rod” for “talent”. 


When one classifies the occupations 
of the parents of the high school 
seniors who won National Merit Schol- 
arships in 1956, according to the socio- 
economic classes arrived at by the 
United States Census, there is addi- 
tional proof that one may expect to 
find “talent”? among the kind of peo- 
ple who live in houses that have mod- 
ern “three-and-four-holers’; but lit- 
tle ‘‘talent’”” among those who live in 
“no-holers” or “one-holers’”, ancient or 
modern. 

Table II shows the kind of jobs held 


by the fathers of the National Merit 
Scholars of 1956. 


TABLE II 


KINDS OF JOBS HELD BY THE PARENTS OF THE 
518 NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARS 





Kinds of Jobs, 
United States Census 


The Number of The Number of 
Male Workers 


Ratios: How 


Scholars whose many workers 








in this kind Fathers held were needed 
of job, 1950 this class to produce 
of jobs 1 scholar 
I. Professional, Technical 
and Kindred Workers 2,955,350 234 12,672 
II. Managers, Officials and 
Proprietors 4,272,510 115 37,153 
III. Sales Workers 2,639,490 34 77,632 
IV. Clerical and Kindred 
Workers 2,670,870 28 95,380 
V. Craftsmen, Foremen, and 
Kindred Workers 7,846,290 56 140,112 
VI. Operatives and Kindred 
Workers 8,470,740 27 313,731 
VII. Service Workers 2,563,890 7 366,270 
VIII, Farmers and Farm Man- 
agers, Farm Laborers, 
and Foremen 6,234,300 16 399,643 
IX. Laborers, Except Farm 
and Mine 3,581,370 1 3,581,370 
Total 42,068,820 518 81,213 (av.) 
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A more detailed break-down shows 
the even higher odds that prevail in 
determining the chances children from 
differential occupational backgrounds 
face in aspiring to a National Merit 
Scholarship. 


In 1950, there were 6.390 male li- 
brarians in the United States. Chil- 
dren of such parents won two National 
Merit Scholarships, compared to the 
one won by the children of 3,581,370 


laborers. 


The odds are 1,209 to 1, slightly 
higher than even the most confirmed 
Chicago policy-player would willingly 
buck. 


The odds are only slightly lower, 
when the chances of the child of a 
laborer are measured against those of 
the child of a college president, pro- 
fessor, or instructor, to win such a 
scholarship; they are about 1,000 to 1. 
The “book” against the child of the 
laborer, when competing with the child 
of an architect, is about 800 to 1; when 


competing against the child of a law- 


yer or judge, about 750-1. 


It is only when we get down to the 
comparative odds between the child of 
a clergyman, and the child of a labor- 
er, in competing for a National Merit 
Scholarship, that we approach the 
chances usually offered in the numbers 
racket. The child of a laborer must, 
in this competition, face odds only of 
500-1, when he sets out to compete 
with the child of a clergyman, for one 


of the National Merit Scholarships. 


So far, “talent searching” has been 
a privately financed operation. With 
a private enterprise of this sort, few 


could cavil. If this is the way phil- 


anthropists wish to spend their money, 
—what of it? 


But when, as recently, it is strong- 
ly proposed that the same techniques 
employed in private “talent searching”, 
and subsidizing the fortunate youth of 
“talent”, be translated to a Federal 
program at Federal expense, Mr. John 
Q. Public has every right to raise 
questions about the scheme. Hence 
the following comments on the Nation- 
al Merit Scholarship “talent search’, 
that has been so widely publicized, and 
that has become the model for the nu- 
merous bills now pending in the Con- 
gress, to establish a Federal “talent 
search” and a Federal program of 
scholarships as a result of such a 
search. 


First we need to ask: “What is ‘tal- 
ent’, anyway?” 


A definition taken from a child’s 
school dictionary is good enough. “Tal- 
ent: special natural ability.” 


This is what the American people 
have been led to believe is the out- 
come of current “talent searches.” We 
have been “sold a bill of goods” ; build- 
ing on our National faith, that “all 
men are created equal”, we have been 
“sold” the idea that a series of pen- 
and-paper tests have the uncanny abil- 
ity to drill down through the over- 
lay of social class, and sample the 
real, genuine “talent” most of us would 
agree is to be found in all sections 
of the population. 


If this were true, there could be 
little objection to the operation pro- 
posed, nor even to the use of Federal 
funds to sustain it. 


But how true is it? 
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Not a single Negro child from the 
Southern cities and states still main- 
taining segregation in 1956, qualified 
for either a National Merit Scholar- 
ship, or certificate of honorable men- 
tion. Nor did any child qualify, who 
was enrolled at any one of the nu- 
merous high schools in Northern and 
Western cities known to be predomi- 
nantly attended by Negroes. 


As noted above, no child from the 
poor, educationally and economically 
undeveloped Eight Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky qualified; nor any 
child from the populous, but econom- 
ically distressed, three districts in 
Chicago’s South Side, where more than 
a million people lived in 1950. At the 
same time “scholars” and “certificate 
winners’—the “talented”—are found 
in profusion in the upper middle and 
upper class districts of Kentucky, and 
Chicago. These examples are verified 
for the entire Nation when the resi- 
dences of the “talented” are mapped 


by counties and districts. 


Does this mean, that there are no 
“talented” youngsters in Kentucky’s 
mountain white population? Or among 
Southern Negroes? Or among the youth 
of the laboring and farming popula- 
tions, North and South, of whatever 
race? 


A great many people do believe this 
They believe that “tal- 
They 


measure 


to be true. 
ent” is biologically inherited. 
believe that 
“special natural ability”. They believe 


“talent tests” 


that librarians, college professors, law- 
yers, doctors, engineers, and other pro- 
fessionals, are in these highly educated 
professions, because they have “tal- 
ent”—meaning, “special natural abil- 


ity”, as compared to truck drivers, 
farmers, and laborers. 


So believing, it is then logical to be- 
lieve that the children of librarians, 
college professors, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, and other professionals, 
make the higher scores they will in- 
evitably make on “talent tests”, when 
competing with the children of truck 
drivers, farmers, and laborers, because 
these children, too, have inherited the 
superior “special natural ability” that 
enabled their parents to forge ahead. 


This Z do not believe. 


What is it, then, that gives the child 
of the professional worker an advan- 
tage in “talent testing’’ over the child 
of the laborer? 


Knowing that where toilets abound, 
“talent” likewise abounds; and where 
there are few toilets, there is little ‘‘tal- 
ent’; are toilets a reasonable answer? 
Would a program designed to give 
every American family a house equip- 
ped with at least three toilets solve 
our need for “talent”? 


It is not unreasonable to think so. 
For the House with Three Toilets is, 
of course, symbolic. 


It symbolizes, 


first, an occupational status, attained 
by ease in the daily use of words and 
other symbols of ideas. Legends about 
“From Log Cabin to the White House” 
to the contrary, the person living in a 
house with three toilets is likely to 
be a person whose parents enjoyed the 
verbal equivalent of the “three-toilet” 
complex. 


Using the word in its meaning of 
“secret”, it is a three-sided privy. One 
side is daily practice in the use of 
the words and phrases that constitute 
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the “official” language; the language 
used in “intelligence” tests. One great 
handicap for poor Negro, and poor 
white children in test scores when com- 
pared to children from favored homes, 
is that the Negro or poor white child 
is likely to speak an “unofficial,” not 
standard tongue; and the same variant 
from the language of the tests is 
spoken in the hgme. The poor child 
is fluent, and his parents and play- 
mates, likewise, are fluent; but it is 
fluency in a type of the English lan- 
guage that cannot be found in the test 
booklets. The child from an upper- 
class, well-to-do white family, is likely 
to live in a neighborhood, and attend 
a school—public or private—where 
nearly everyone speaks the same lan- 
guage; that is, the standard American 
language, the language of the test 
booklets. 

The poorer white child, on the other 
hand, lives in a different world, a 
world peopled by poor people speak- 
ing an unofficial type of the American 
language, in the home, on the play- 
ground, and in the school. The Negro 
child may come from a_ well-to-do, 
professional family; but because of 
racial as well as residential segrega- 
tion, he usually is bi-lingual; speak- 
ing the standard, official language at 
home, but obliged, for mere survival, 
to speak the unofficial language of the 
poor in school and with playmates. 


The second side of our triangular 
privy—the strait-jacket of the under- 
privileged in test competition with the 
upper-class child—consists of a set of 
habits, in turn based on the space, 
time, and psychology of the social and 
economic class structure. The well- 


to-do child of professional parents 


grows up in a culture attuned to read- 
ing; subscriptions to book clubs and 
magazines, the daily newspaper de- 
livered and read before and during 
breakfast, the casual presence in the 
house of professional and popular 
books and magazines. Both parents 
are likely to be high school graduates 
at least, the father a college graduate 
or higher; it is a habit of life in such 
families, to take for granted that child- 
hood and adolescence are simply a 
long prelude to college entrance, grad- 
uation, and further professional stud- 
ies. Almost every panel in the set- 
ting is consistent with the reinforce- 
ment of verbal facility in the “cor- 
rect”, standard language of the test 
booklets, including family conversa- 
tion about great music, the theatre, 
and the arts; current events, national 
affairs, even science, that make many 
of the questions later encountered in 
the “mental aptitude” tests lying in 
readiness on the threshold of 


easy 
recall; furnishing familiar memory 
banks upon which the upper-class 


child can call when faced, in a test 
situation, with a “problem”. 


As noted above, the child of a law- 
yer has 750 times the chance to win 
a National Merit Scholarship, as has 
the child of a laborer. I give here 
two questions from a famous test of 
“Reading Rate Comprehension’ that 
helps explain why this is so. The 
child is asked to read a short essay on 
“Attempts to Increase Citizen Con- 
trol;’’ and then asked a series of ques- 
tions about the material he has read. 


In order for a law to be enacted it 
must be approved by the Supreme 
Court—True False Not Discussed 


Judges have no authority except that 
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specifically granted each judge by 
the President—True False Not 
Discussed. 

Granted equal “Reading Rate Com- 
prehension”: will it be the child of a 
lawyer or the child of a laborer who 
will make the higher score on a series 
of tests so compounded? 


When such special advantages are 
multiplied by the tens, hundreds, 
thousands, and ten thousands of the 
incidental minutiae that constitute the 
opportunities for learning by a child, 
it is no wonder that according to our 
current “talent searches’, the ‘‘talent- 
ed” come almost always from the up- 
per economic classes, and almost never 
from the underprivileged. 


The third side of our constraining, 
test-score “privy”, is also made up 
of habits; the habits of regular, sus- 
tained and enforced attention and 
study. The children of certain relig- 
ious groups,—Jews, Mormons, Quak- 
ers—marked by rigid family and 
church discipline; and the children of 
certain of the foreign-born, do excep- 
tionally well in test performance. The 
Jews are ancient “Children of the 
Book”; to their great tradition of 
thousands of years of literacy, they 
add an extraordinary family discipline, 
and control of children within the fam- 
ily. Among Protestants, the children 
of ministers, and of families with a 
history of rigid family discipline, are 
those most likely to be found in the 
ranks of the “talented”. Many of our 
distinguished foreign-born scientists, 
like Dr. Teller of hydrogen-bomb fame, 
argue loudly today that the American 
school should imitate European cur- 
ricula. Such men do not realize that 
this is too simple an answer; they 


credit the European school with much 
that is due to the literate and religious 
tradition of the Jewish and other pro- 
foundly religious European groups, or 
to a stratified class system that in 
Europe separated the upper-class from 
the lower-class and gave to those fav- 
ored by birth an education consistent 
with all of the particularities of their 
background. 


V 


This writer believes that America— 
and those Americans called Negroes, 
in many ways the true, ultimate test- 
ing ground of the American dream— 
need to take a new look at “‘talent’; 
what it is, where it is found, and how 
it may be developed. 


America needs to preserve its anci- 
ent Faith. All men are created equal. 
It follows, then, that one of tie chief 
functions of Government, is wo pro- 
vide equal opportunity for all men. 
True equalization of opportunity re- 
quires far more than was dreamed of 
in other generations. True, that we 
have provided public schools, of a sort, 
for all of the children; true, even, 
that we have begun to go to the roots 
of the matter; for our public housing 
program, in a very real sense, is no 
more than providing privies—for the 
underprivileged. 


We yet have far to go. Our worst 
schools are located where the best 
should be; our best, where family 
circumstance already provides an un- 
equal best chance for the children of 
the economically favored: The most 
experienced, ablest teachers are likely 
to be found in the better sections; the 
inexperienced, less able, in the crowd- 
ed, politics-ridden slums. 
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Our need may not be so much for 
Federal scholarships—which, in the 
nature of things, will go principally 
to the children of families already well 
above the national average in income, 
and consequently, ability to provide a 
higher education for their children— 
as for more money, from whatever 
source, for all of the children. In- 
deed, what have been so widely ad- 
vertised as “national merit scholar- 
ships’, might better be called “States 
Rights, Upper Class” Scholarships; 
they have been distributed on the basis 
of State quotas, and competition with- 
in the States, rather than on a truly 
National basis. The numerous pro- 
posals to establish a system of Fed- 
eral Scholarships have been patterned 
after the National Merit Scholarship 
scheme. Few Negro children will be 
able to qualify. With competition lim- 
ited to intrastate test competitions, 
Southern Negro children, and Southern 
white rural children, will be ‘“‘out- 
tested” by white urban children of pro- 
fessional and technical families. In 
the North, Negro children who might 
be on a fair competitive basis with 
Southern white children, will be ‘‘out- 
tested” by white children with a long 
history of familial and community edu- 
cation and economic advantage. In- 
deed, if the tests proposed were ad- 
ministered on a truly National basis, 
it is probable that very few Southern 
white children, and few Northern rural 
children, would qualify in competition 
with children from Jewish, Mormon, 
Quaker, background; or from subur- 
ban, well-to-do, long-educated families. 


But who will doubt that there is 
real “talent,” white and Negro, among 
the children of the underprivileged? 


I have the permission of two notable 
American scholars, to use their names, 
and academic history, to illustrate the 
point, that “talent” is to be found in 
the Negro population; even when ac- 
companied by an “intelligence test’ 
score, that at the time when registered, 
would have then and there disqualified 
the subjects from further considera- 
tion, as having no “talent.” 


One is Colonel Hildrus A. Poindex- 
ter, high ranking officer in the United 
States Public Health Service; now on 
loan from the United States to the 
Government of Surinam (Dutch Gui- 
ana); and recognized, throughout the 
world, as one of the greatest medical 
scholars and tropical disease fighters 
anywhere in the World. 


Colonel Poindexter was born on a 
cotton plantation in Shelby County, 
Tennessee. As a child, he attended 
a country school that had only a four 
months term. His father was a tenant 
farmer, and neither his father nor 
mother had any education beyond the 
sixth grade. 


They did have CHARACTER, and 
they must also have had a rare intel- 
ligence, though not of the sort that 
could make a high score on a “mental 
aptitude” test. Inspired by a country 
physician, and by his pastor-teacher, 
young Poindexter left home at the age 
of fourteen to make a better life for 
himself than a Shelby county cotton 
plantation could afford. He worked 
his way through the Swift Memorial 
High School with gruelling effort; ris- 
ing at 4:00 each morning, to walk to 
the town of Rogersville, and make the 
fires for the late-rising comfort of a 


well-to-do white family there; came: 
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back to the school for his daily classes, 
only to return to the town in the after- 
noon, to clean out a bank and ready 
it for the next morning’s business. 
Again back at the school, he tended 
the fires at the girl’s dormitory and 
banked them toward midnight. The 
studying he did between these tasks 
earned him completion of the high 


school course in three years. 


From Swift Memorial, he went to 
Lincoln University (Pa.), where, again 
earning his way, he became the first 
man in the history of that institution 
to complete the college work in three 
and one-half years, and with next to 
the highest honors in his class. Next 
came Dartmouth’s two-year medical 
course, from which he transferred— 
with highest honors—to Harvard’s 
Medical School, finishing there, again, 
with high honors. Then came a Ph.D. 
in Parasitology at Columbia Univer- 
sity; and a long career as a research 
fellow for the Rockefeller Institute, 
a distinguished teacher at Howard 
University’s medical school, the writer 
of more than eighty scholarly articles 
and monographs published in the 
world’s leading scientific journals; ma- 
laria prevention with American troops 
in the South Pacific, where he earned 
a Presidential citation for decreasing 
the malaria rate among the troops by 
85 per cent in six months after tak- 
ing over; heading a United States Pub- 
lic Health Mission to the Republic of 
Liberia, where he performed miracles 
of malaria and other tropical disease 
control; on assignment in Indo-China, 
caring for the health of 800,000 refu- 
gees from the Communist-French war; 
and now, to his present service in the 
colony of a European Nation itself 


distinguished for its great tropical dis- 
ease experts. 


When Colonel Poindexter took the 
Thurstone “Intelligence” Test as a 
Freshman at Lincoln University, in 
1920, his “I. Q.”’ was 90; far below 
the 110 the modern experts claim 
necessary for successful college work. 
He ranked 32nd in a class of 79 fellow 
Freshmen, and in the lower 18 per 
cent of American college Freshmen. 


When Dartmouth college gave him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence, in 1956, they hailed him as one 
of Dartmouth’s greatest sons; and cit- 
ed him for having taken the oppor- 
tunity few men had, of saving human 


life on a mass scale. 


With all the current furore over 
“talent”, every American child, from 
those humble circumstances that pre- 
clude high test scores, can take new 
inspiration from the rise to scholar- 
ly distinction of Hildrus A. Poindexter. 


One of Poindexter’s classmates at 
Lincoln University’s class of 1924, was 
a youth from Puerto Rico. In the 
Thurstone “Intelligence” Test of 1920, 
this youth whose foreign-language 
background of Spanish, was like unto 
Poindexter’s Shelby County _back- 
ground,—for both came to Lincoln 
with the handicap of a “foreign-lan- 
guage’, that was at least foreign to 
the standard language employed by 
tests—scored below Poindexter, 43rd 
in the class; apparently in the lower 
8 per cent of American College Fresh- 
men in “talent” promise. 

But the Puerto Rican youth grad- 


uated from college at the top of his 
class; from Howard’s Medical School 
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with top honors; and later, took his 
Ph.D. with distinction in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s tough Department of 
Pathology. His long years as a suc- 
cessful teacher, his demand as a con- 
sultant in the most puzzling patho- 
logical cases, by America’s great diag- 
nosticians, his scientific contributions 
to the literature of his field, certainly 
now mark him as having what all who 
knew him as a youth knew he had, 
but no current “talent” test would dis- 
cover—TALENT. He is now Robert 


S. Jason, M.D., Ph.D., D. Sc.,—Deam 
of Howard’s Medical School. 


Whatever the tests and the talent- 
searchers say today,—I think that 
Poindexter, and Jason, and others like 
them, shout proof that there is talent 
among Negroes, and among the other 
poor of this Nation. To provide for 
these children, the very best in edu- 
cational opportunity, and inspiration; 
this is the next great need in American 
Education; for all men are created. 
equal. 
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Racial Diversity in California Public Schools* 


Witson Recorp 


Visiting Professor of Sociology and Social Institutions, University of California 


The problems around which this 
conference on racial diversity in Cali- 
fornia public schools will focus are 
not exactly new. Over a period of 
many decades, indeed, ever since the 
establishment of public school systems 
in the state, administrators and teach- 
ers have had to deal with issues grow- 
ing out of the many racial differences 
of their students. This responsibility 
was never light; it has grown with 
the continuing entry of new minorities 
into our midst. 


I believe it is safe to say, however, 
that certain features of race relations 
in public schools are unique; they 
should command the serious attention 
of those who would attempt to real- 
ize in practice the ideal of equality 
of educational opportunity for all 
youngsters. Some, perhaps many, of 
you have encountered during the course 
of your careers specific aspects of this 
diversity, and have had to devise ways 
and means of dealing with them. We 
are most fortunate in having as con- 
sultants and discussion leaders for our 
conference a number of such persons 
to whom we will look for help in our 
various deliberations. I would call 
your attention to the impressive group 
of participants whose names appear on 
the program. And I would like to 
thank them now for their interest. 





*Keynote address by Wilson Record at 
Teacher Training Conference on Racial Di- 
versity in California Public Schools, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, July 11, 
1958. 
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I have suggested new aspects of 
public school race-relations. Wha: are 
they? How are they related to each 
other? From what sources do they 
spring? Where may their dynamics be 
located? What implications do they 
have for public school policies and pro- 
grams? What new understandings and 
techniques do they require? What 
meaning do they have for those of us 
who are committed to teaching not only 
as a means of livelihood, but as a way 
of life? Obviously, I cannot deal in any 
detail with those questions, even if I 
were more informed than I now am. 
However, I would like to discuss what 
appear as significant recent develop- 
ments, and to define some of the issues 
they pose, and will pose in the future. 


The first development requiring at- 
tention is the changed racial composi- 
tion of the people of California. The 
rapid growth of the state’s human re- 
sources has been characterized by in- 
migration of groups of diverse racial 
and cultural backgrounds. During the 
past century or so Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipinos, Mexicans and Negroes, more 
or less in that order, but with notable 
overlaps, have moved to California— 
largely in response to demands for 
labor in agriculture and in industry. 
More recently Indians have begun to 
migrate from the reservations which 
for so long made them aliens in the 
land of their birth and foreigners with- 
in the sovereign state. Moreover, in 


many cases Indians are being removed 
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from reservations without adequate 
provision for their welfare, making 
more difficult the adjustment to a 
new way of life, and providing few 
guideposts for a journey, in a sense, 
from one world to another. 


The Chinese population, whose in- 
crease in the 1870’s and 1880’s evoked 
cries of “Yellow Peril” from some 
fearful whites, is now an insignificant 
portion of the total. Numbering prob- 
ably not more than 60,000, or well 
under one per cent, and with growth 
limited by the quota system of im- 
migration and a slow natural increase, 
the Chinese each year become propor- 
tionately fewer of the overall number. 


The same may be said of the 
Japanese who were largely dispos- 
sessed and dispersed during the war 
years. Some of those who were placed 
in “relocation centers” shortly after 
Pearl Harbor did not return to Cal- 
ifornia when they were released. 
Rather they chose to settle in the mid- 
west and in some of the border states. 
Coupled with this dispersion has been 
a relatively low birth rate and a conse- 
quent minute natural increase. Again, 
rigid immigration quotas prevent any 
significant growth through the only re- 


maining source. 


So far as concerns the Filipino pop- 
ulation, it was never large. Consisting 
of a disproportionately heavy number 
of males, with limited opportunities 
for forming families, their natural in- 
crease was slow. Additionally, by the 
time Filipino migration began, rather 
strict quotas had been established and 
their numbers were further limited. On 
ceremonial occasions we tend to speak 
fondly of our darker-skinned cousins 


in the Philippine Islands. However, we 
seem to have made doubly sure that 
only a few such cousins will be per- 
mitted to contaminate our asceptic 
shores. 


The Mexican population presents a 
strikingly different picture from the 
three I have just sketched. That popu- 
lation is large; it is growing; it will 
continue to grow. Little increase re- 
sults from immigration since most of 
the Mexican nationals in the state are 
here on a temporary basis, are inelig- 
ible for citizenship, and must return 
to their native country on expiration 
of work agreements. However, Califor- 
nia has some 400,000 Mexicans who 
are citizens either by birth or by nat- 
uralization. Roughly, they represent 
three per cent of the total population. 
The present tendency is for Mexicans 
to have a relatively high birth-rate. 
With a continuing decline in the infant 
mortality rate, natural growth adds 
significantly to their numbers each 
year. Although classified as ‘“White” 
by the Bureau of the Census, Mexicans 
are frequently denied equal rights be- 
cause of their ethnic characteristics. 


By far the largest and most dra- 
matic movement of a racial minority 
to California is that of Negroes, a 
movement that reached its fullest mo- 
mentum during the World War II 
period. In 1938 the Negro population 
of the state did not exceed 100,000. 
However, in 1958 it is estimated at 
600,000. If you will bear with me, I 
will try to be a bit more specific. Rich- 
mond, California, in 1940, had a 
Negro population of only 275. Today 
Negroes in that city and immediately 
adjacent areas number approximately 
20,000. 
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In 1940 San Francisco’s Negro pop- 
ulation was some 5,000. It is reliably 
estimated that today there are 50,000 
Negroes in Mr. Caen’s “Baghdad by 
the Bay.” Only eighteen years ago 
Oakland’s Negro population was ap- 
proximately 8,000. By 1960, if present 
projections are reliable, it will total 
60,000. The Negro population of Los 
Angeles was slightly more than 75,000 
in 1940; now it is at least 225,000, 
almost one-half of the state total. 


With continuing migration from the 
south, southwest, and mid-west, and 
with a relatively high rate of natural 
increase, Negroes are destined to con- 
stitute a growing proportion of the 
people of California. In 1940 Negroes 
were only about 1.5 per cent of the 
total; today they are approximately 
five percent. While this exceptionally 
high increase rate is not likely to con- 
tinue, it will exceed the general rate 
for many years to come. 


Back in 1947 an official of the State 
Employment Service told me that he 
was not particularly concerned about 
the disproportionately’ heavy unem- 
ployment among Negroes. “You can 
be sure,” he said, “that as soon as 
things get a little tougher, a lot of 
them will go back where they came 


” 


from.” This public servant, who was 
white and not too long removed from 
the hills of eastern Oklahoma, did not 
visualize a similar solution for unem- 
ployed whites. But Negroes did not— 
they could not—in the phrase of 
Thomas Wolfe, again.” 
Home was not in the same place; 
Negroes were not the same people. And 
so they stayed, and so others came, 


“go home 


and so will more come in the future. 


Let us not deceive ourselves; what has 
taken place is a veritable population 
and migration revolution, the many 
consequences of which for race rela- 
tions we are only now beginning to 
discern dimly. 


The Negro is here to stay—in the 
larger cities, in some of the smaller 
towns, in rural pockets carved out here 
and there. He is in California com- 
munities, factories, offices, fields, and 
schools—and certainly in our minds 
and consciences. 


When we examine the distribution 
of these racial and ethnic groups we 
can hardly avoid being struck by the 
fact that they are concentrated in 
larger urban centers such as the Los 
Angeles and the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Metropolitan Areas. Further, 
within these centers, such groups are 
usually relegated to the older and more 
run-down sectors. There are, of course, 
some exceptions that stand out because 
they are so few. 


During the past decade there has 
been some tendency for Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Filipino people to establish 
residences in all white communities 
from which they were previously ex- 
cluded. Moreover, they have partici- 
pated a bit more equitably in the pur- 
chase of new suburban housing that 
represents a large part of the new 
construction during the years since 
World War II. Three factors offer pos- 
sible explanation for this: the mitiga- 
tion of hostile white attitudes, in part, 
I suspect, a result of the appearance 
of new objects of racial scorn: improve- 
ment of the economic status of members 
of Oriental minorities, enabling them to 
assert more effectively claims for gen- 
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erally available goods and services: 
and, finally, nullification of enforceable 
restrictive housing covenants and alien 
land laws which provided state sanction 
for racial discrimination. Coupled with 
this has been a series of affirmative le- 
gal measures aimed at removing racial 
barriers not only in housing, but in em- 
ployment and in education as well. 


This is not to say, of course, that 
anti-Oriental feeling has died out. One 
still encounters instances of it not only 
among lower-strata people who might 
feel threatened by this source of com- 
petition, but among the quite respect- 
able, God-fearing, church-going, tax- 
paying, bath-taking, martini-drinking, 
Sammy 
Lee was not only a skilled physi- 


middle-class whites. Major 
cian, a champion diver, and the pos- 
sesor of a distinguished military career, 
he was an Oriental. The latter charac- 
teristic was sufficient to incur the wrath 
of some of the whites among whom he 
proposed to live. In the end the out- 
come was, I suppose favorable. But 
what if the principal had been Tom 
Wang, an obscure druggist, or Jane 
Wong, a public school teacher, or Kio 
Hashimoto, a Japanese truck driver? I 
can only speculate on the answers while 
remaining persuaded that such instances 
will become fewer, and that such prej- 
udice is much less harsh now than fifty 
—or even—twenty years ago. 


Such changes have made it easier for 
administrators and teachers to integrate 
Oriental children in classrooms and the 
schools’ other activities. Facilitating 
this, also, has been a modification of 
parental attitudes which more readily 
emphasize academic achievement and 


wider group participation. Thus the ob- 


jectives of home and school come to be 
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more closely identified to the benefit of 
teachers, pupils, and parents at once. 
There is still an understandable reluct- 
ance on the part of parents to subject 
their children to possible psychic dam- 
age by placing them in ill-defined sit- 
uations. However, this seems to be 
breaking down as realities modify fear- 
ful images, 


If one turns to the Mexican popula- 
tion, certain sharp contrasts emerge, 
and one’s optimism is rather quickly 
dampened. First, that population is 
larger by several times than the Ori- 
ental, and there is a proportionately 
larger number of school age. Second, 
the socio-economic position of Mexicans 
is lower than that of Orientals. Third, 
Mexicans tend to be more concentrated 
in the less desirable residential com- 
munities which, in turn, are conducive to 
higher rates of physical and social dis- 
organization. Fourth, and this is partic- 
ularly relevant to our central concern, 
there is not among Mexicans yet a fam- 
ily or larger social climate that places 
heavy emphasis on education and pro- 
fessional training as a means of in- 
dividual and group advancement. All 
these variables, of course, are interre- 
lated; they must be considered together 
as they converge on specific educational 
problems and policies. 


Other features of Mexican-American 
culture merit our consideration, but 
time does not permit their exploration 
here. They will receive, I hope, the at- 
tention they merit in the workshop ses- 
sions, At any rate, we need to be con- 
tinually aware of the fact that each ra- 
cial and ethnic group possesses its own 
unique characteristics, looks at the 


world in a particular way, and has its 
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own images of the school and the 
people who make it up. 


But these characteristics are not 
fixed, and in a society as dynamic as 
our own with its high degree of social 
fluidity we should not only expect, but 
seek to guide changes that are more or 
less inevitable. Among Mexicans a 
strong acculturation process is flowing. 
They are adopting increasingly the 
more-or-less standardized values of the 
white middle-class—television sets, fin- 
tail automobiles, washing machines, the 
Saturday Evening Post and Life Mag- 
azine, perhaps even Elvis Presley with 
a tango beat. Now, one may well won- 
der if there is any net gain to all of 
this, and I must confess to some mis- 
givings, even speculate that this may 
be the end product of education in an 
age of abundance and togetherness. I 
did not become a teacher to produce 
men in grey flannel suits, and members 
of that species are essentially the same, 
regardless of the skin-color variation. 


Most seriously, however, this pro- 
cess of acculturation produces a dif- 
ferent perspective with reference to 
education, among other things. In- 
creasingly, social sanctions of the Mex- 
ican-American community — in both 
primary and secondary forms—approx- 
imate the objectives of the school. 
However, this is by no means a one- 
way proposition, and adaptability of 
the institutions of learning to the end 
of preserving and extending what is 
best in the Mexican-American heritage 
should be one of our primary objec- 
tives. 

I should mention also the growth of 


civic and political consciousness among 
California Mexicans, a development 


that has found its most dramatic ex- 
pression in the election of a Los An- 
geles City Councilman and in the nom- 
ination for a high state office on one 
of the major Party tickets of a Mexican 
attorney and civic leader. 


Particularly effective in a number of 
predominantly Mexican centers has 
been the Community Service Organiza- 
tion which has provided for the first 
time an effective instrument for con- 
certed local group action and grass- 
roots civic improvement. Among its 
principal concerns have been the im- 
provement of schools and the more 
effective participation of Mexican par- 
ents and pupils. The schools, in turn, I 
believe, can take more than a little 
credit for stimulating and guiding this 
new awareness. 


Again, I would note the problems 
that still loom large so far as concerns 
Mexican-Americans in the schools. For 
example, generational conflicts still pro- 
duce strains that in many instances lead 
to ambivalent or hostile attitudes to- 
ward education. This may well find ex- 
pression in specific behavior disorders 
of individuals and in more collectivized 
forms as in the destructive actions of 
gangs and cliques. Residential segrega- 
tion, of Mexican-Americans, as in sim- 
ilar situations, produces school segrega- 
tion; the private and profit concerns of 
realtors, in effect become public policies 
and social patterns. One result: Mex- 
ican students are frequently denied ac- 
cess to experiences that lie outside their 
own immediate group and area. 


Where mixed schools do exist, the 
community and classroom settings are 
frequently such as to encourage inter- 
group aggression rather than coopera- 
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tion. I do not deny the value of com- 
petition, and I am not convinced that 
arms-length relationships are necessar- 
ily undesirable. However, and unfor- 
tunately, in the above circumstances 
rivalry among racial and ethnic groups 
is essentially destructive. The positive 
values (and forbid it that I should 
sound like Norman Vincent Peale—and 
similar hucksters), which such processes 
might produce, become lost. 


I would note, too, the relative ab- 
sence of administrators and teachers 
capable of appreciating and participat- 
ing in the unique Mexican-American 
culture, and turning it to practical sig- 
nificance in the educational task. Among 
the reasons for this is the hesitancy of 
school boards to employ Mexican-Amer- 
icans in instructional positions and the 
failure of members of this minority to 
seek teaching as a career. Of course, 
these two factors are by no means un- 
related. Such shortsightedness—on both 
sides—makes more difficult the bridg- 
ing of the gap between school and com- 
munity, the welding together of diverse 
groups in the pursuit of common educa- 
tional objectives. 

Furthermore, the task of integration 
is complicated by the activities of other 
public agencies that may work at cross 
purposes with the institutions of learn- 
ing. Inefficient or biased law-enforce- 
ment, for example, produces hostility 
not only toward police agencies, but 
toward the schools as well since the 
latter may be identified as a part of the 
police apparatus. The hard work of a 
school principal or a group of teachers 
may be compromised or wiped out en- 
tirely by selective and “tough” police 
work, and by bias in the administration 


of justice. 
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I do not single out law enforcement 
agencies for special castigation; I am 
sure that those experienced in teaching 
in predominantly mixed schools are 
aware of the negative impact of welfare, 
employment, and other agencies whose 
personnel hold quite variant images of 
Mexican-Americans. This would sug- 
gest all the more the importance of 
close cooperation between schools and 
other public agencies. Cooperation, 
however, is a two-way street, and edu- 
cators have frequently found their 
hands tied or their overtures rejected. 
In such circumstances cynicism, even 
fatalism, can come to be their char- 
acteristic outlook. © 


I conclude this portion of my remarks 
with the feeling of having only skimmed 
the surface, and with the hope that the 
workshop sessions will be able to delve 
deeper into some of the issues I have 
suggested. 


As I have indicated, by far the larg- 
est racial minority in the general and 
school population is the Negro. Now 
numbering more than 200,000, Negro 
children have entered the public schoo! 
in ever-increasing numbers during th. 
past twenty years — at rates double, 
triple, even quadruple the general rate. 
So many problems suggest themselves 
in this connection that I feel reluctant 
to try to explore them in the time re- 
maining to me. However, modesty, ob- 
viously, has not intruded in what has 
gone before, and I suppose there is not 
any point in permitting it to rear its 
frail head now. 


First, I believe it is important to take 


account of some of the major back- 
ground developments which form the 
larger context of issues relating to 
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Negroes in the schools. The great bulk 
of the Negro population represents mi- 
grants from the south and southwest. 
These people came from regions in 
which segregation was fortified by a 
host of historical, legal, and social 
forces. Perhaps the most segregated of 
all institutions, except the church, was 
the public school. As it was long con- 
tended, and as the Supreme Court in- 
sisted in its famous decisions of May, 
1954 and May, 1955, segregated 
schools, by their very nature, are un- 
equal. Certainly the evidence for this is 
substantial. Inequitable teacher sala- 
ries, classroom facilities, school plants, 
libraries, school terms, quality of in- 
struction, and overall appropriations 
guaranteed that the Negro child at best 
would obtain only a second-rate educa- 
tion; at worst, it meant that the de- 
velopment of his mind and other per- 
sonal potentials would be a farce, a 
tragic and empty ritual. Inevitably such 
experiences had a profound impact on 
the psychology of the Negro, and left 
their deep imprint on the adult per- 


sonality. 


Segregation and subordination tended 
to produce in Negro adults, with some 
notable exceptions, the feeling that ed- 
ucation could play no significant role in 
their lives. Why learn when learning 
could not be turned to account in some 
fairly concrete ways, as it could by 
those of appropriate paleness of skin— 
when, as a matter of fact, education for 
Negroes might become something of a 
liability? Why study for a career when 
the opportunities for employment on the 
basis of one’s qualifications were limited 
or non-existent? Why go to school when 
so many of the region’s institutions dic- 
tated that the person of darker skin was 


destined to be a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water? 


These misgivings, developing as a 
part of the outlook of adult Negroes in 
the socialization process, were trans- 
mitted to their children. Understand- 
ably, the Negro home and family, weak- 
ened as it was by the heritage of slav- 
ery, could generate few counter pres- 
sures against this powerful drift; one 
result was the development of indiffer- 
ence or a fatalistic outlook among 
Negro youngsters so far as concerns ed- 
ucation. Such images, of course, have 
been modified in the California setting, 
but this process is a slow one, and as 
yet it does not encompass the great ma- 
jority of Negro parents; their children, 
however, are beginning to get ideas, and 
to visualize goals that never fell within 
the parental vision range. 


This heritage of inferior treatment, I 
believe, lies at the root of much of the 
seeming indiffrence of Negro parents 
toward education and the public schools. 
Again, let me emphasize that there are 
some really significant exceptions, All 
too frequently, however, the continuous 
experience of subordination and infer- 
iority produces an image of oneself as 
unworthy, or what Arnold Rose has de- 
scribed so “self- 
hatred.” This is hardly the basis on 
which both Negro parent and child in- 


penetratingly as 


volvement in the education process can 
proceed. The methods for dealing with 
this phenomenon in the classroom and 
community will vary. I would suggest, 
however, that this is essentially the 
province of the psychologist and social 
psychologist, and for this reason I am 
looking forward to Dr. Sarvis’ discus- 


sion tomorrow. 
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Even if these adverse images of self 
and school did not exist among Negroes, 
old as well as new barriers would still 
have to be confronted. Perhaps the most 
immediate and significant of these is 
residential segregation. When the large- 
scale migration of Negroes began in the 
early World War II years, new arrivals 
were funneled 
time housing projects or into less-de- 
Such occu- 


into temporary, war- 


sirable residential areas. 
pancy patterns tended to become fixed, 
Negroes having few opportunities to 
acquire new, suburban housing. Such 
additional space as they did acquire 
tended to be that immediately adjacent 
to the ghetto-type areas. Ever crowded 
for space, Negroes moved into the 
fringe blocks from which whites fled or 
quietly took their belongings and stole 
away to the mass-produced tracts. 


The reasons for this are complex; no 
single factor offers a satisfactory ex- 
planation. The refusal of builders and 
realtors to sell to so-called ‘“unhar- 
monious groups” was certainly crucial. 
However, the disadvantaged income of 
many Negroes was such as to prevent 
effective access to new housing. Also, 
without doubt, some Negro segregation 
was self-imposed, a means of avoiding 
the social disapproval, real or imagin- 
ary, that would have accompanied 
movement into all-white neighborhoods. 
Frankly, and I think I have earned a 
right to say this: too many Negroes, 
sang the segregation blues and gave 
the white folks verbal hell—without 
trying to do anything else. 


I should point out, however, that the 


racial housing scene is highly dynamic, 


and that changes are in the offing. Some 


eighteen months ago I testified as an ex- 


pert witness—the designation was the 
court’s, and not my own—in a housing 
suit filed by Sacramento Negroes 
through the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
against some sixteen of the major real 
estate firms in that area. After some 
four hours on the stand I stepped down 
with a feeling, well, first, of tiredness, 
but also, that I had participated in a 
trial of historic significance. I believed, 
or perhaps I only hoped, that the 
court’s decision in the Ming vs. Horgan 
case would establish a precedent of far- 
reaching implications. 


Only a few days ago Judge Oakley 
of the Sixth Superior Court in Sacra- 
mento released his decision, holding 
that in fact, realtors could not use fed- 
eral funds either directly or indirectly 
if racially restrictive policies were fol- 
lowed in the sale of such properties. 
Perhaps some of you read of one after- 
math of that decision. Mr. Eichler, one 
of the most prominent builders in the 
Bay Area, declared that he had not dis- 
criminated in the sale of his houses in 
the past, that he would never adopt 
such a policy, and finally, that he would 
resign from the San Francisco Real 
Estate Association if it did not accept 
Judge Oakley’s ruling as an operating 
principle. This case is only an example 
of the changing legal aspects of racial 
segregation in private housing. Many 
other aspects of it are changing too. 
These changes may be small in them- 
selves, but there are a lot of them. 
Taken together, they create an impres- 
sive total. If such trends continue, and 
there is good reason to believe they will, 
then patterns of school segregaion in 
the state will change as well. Educators 


would do well to anticipate such 
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changes, to plan for them, and to ease 
the tensions which are likely to ensue. 


Such changes are a result, in part, of 
a rising tide of Negro protest against 
discrimination in various areas of life. 
Frequently articulated by the NAACP, 
and in many instances through local 
community organizations, such protest 
has served as a reminder of deficiences 
which we might like to ignore; because 
it is at the same time constructive, it 
merits the careful attention of all ed- 
ucators. Perhaps it is unfortunate that 
Negroes, in a sense, are forced, to use 
such means to secure goals that should 
be theirs as a matter of right. But, sig- 
nificantly, this very protest is one con- 
sequence of the fact that some Negroes 
have carved out educational opportuni- 
ties, and have used their knowledge to 
question practices of that society from 
which they wrested learning. 


As Eric Hoffer has observed, it is 
the men of ideas and intellect, not the 
down-trodden, unaware, and _ inartic- 
ulate mass of Negroes, who demand 
that things be set aright. If Negro 
protest organizations led by the former 
have been hair shirts on white backs, if 
they have shaken complacency, if they 
have forced a facing of issues that 
otherwise would have been shoved into 
the background, they have, also, pointed 
out practical alternatives, and have 
shown a willingness to help solve prob- 
lems of racial integration in the public 
schools—not only in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, but in Berkeley, California. A 
forthright recognition of these issues 
and a reasoning together toward their 
solution is much more preferable than 
bureaucratic evasion or crude, oratorical 
attempts to smother the coals of un- 
rest. 


In this connection, we should have a 
close look at ourselves as teachers and 
at the schools in which we work. Many 
school boards, let’s face it, are reluct- 
ant to hire Negro teachers. Formerly, it 
was argued with some substance that 
this was difficult because of the limited 
supply. This may have been true at one 
time; it certainly isn’t today, although 
at least some of our teacher training 
institutions have covertly, if not direct- 
ly, discouraged Negroes from preparing 
for the profession. Qualified Negro 
teachers now exceed current job open- 
ings. One cannot avoid being concerned 
when, time and again, white teachers 
with provisional certificates or marginal 
academic and experience records are 
retained year-after-year, while fully ac- 
credited and well-trained Negroes can 
find jobs only with great difficulty, per- 
haps no jobs at all. 


Such Negro teachers as are employed 
tend to be placed in schools predom- 
inantly Negro or composed of other 
disadvantaged minorities. I believe we 
have paid, and will continue to pay, a 
heavy price for such attitudes and 
policies. In face of a severe teacher 
shortage we are rather arbitrarily clos- 
ing off an important source. We are 
denying ourselves the skills and under- 
standings that Negro teachers could 
bring to intergroup situations in the 
classroom and the community. Tragic- 
ally, I think, if we assume the value of 
contact with peoples of diverse racial 
and ethnic characteristics in the whole- 
some development of the personality, 
we are denying Negro and white chil- 
dren alike opportunities that are right- 
fully theirs. 


In another respect we are also falling 
short. In the testing, and measurement, 
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and assignment, and counseling of 
Negro children we are permitting per- 
sonal bias or routine compromises to 
influence adversely our professional ob- 
ligations. I do not have time to develop 
this point in any detail here, but hav- 
ing researched and written on the mat- 
ter in a predominantly teacher train- 
ing institution during the past five 
years, I can assure you that there is, 
indeed, cause for alarm. Arbitrary as- 
signment of Negroes to the lowest 
learning level, misuse of standardized 
tests given Negro children, ignorance 
of occupational and career opportun- 
ities for Negroes in a fluid job market, 
emphasis on adjustment to current 
racial patterns—all these, and more, 
are standardized operating procedures 
in the counseling of Negro pupils and 
their parents in many of our schools. 


Equally disturbing is the fact that 
one of the foremost teacher organiza- 
tions, which, by the way, includes also 
a great many administrators, has re- 
fused consistently to support legisla- 
tion that would prohibit racial discrim- 
ination in the hiring of public school 
teachers, the latest instance occurring 
during the last session of the legisla- 
ture. I find it difficult to believe that 
such actions on the part of its spokes- 
men reflect the sentiments of public 


school teachers in California. 


If we feel somewhat ineffective in 
face of the larger social forces that 
make for segregation and discrimination 
in institutions of learning, here, at least, 
are issues about which something can 
be done—here and now. There is no 


possibility that we will start too early. 


Now as we proceed to our delibera- 
tions, permit me to offer two brief 


warnings. First, let us not fall into the 
rather easy trap of reasoning that since 
the various racial minorities to which 
we have referred are disadvantaged and 
socially inferior it is because of some 
inherent racial characteristic. Surely, 
the evidence from biology, psychology, 
and anthropology is sufficient to pro- 
hibit any such conclusion. A Negro is 
a Negro; a Mexican is a Mexican; and 
an Oriental is an Oriental because each 
is defined socially as such and treated 
differently on the basis of that defini- 
tion. Man’s basic nature is universal, 
and the differences are functions of 
time and circumstance. However, dif- 
ficult this may be to see in a specific 
instance, we can ignore it only at the 
price of truth. 


Second, I would caution particular- 
ly against confusing socio-economic 
characteristics with presumed racial 
traits. There is a disposition to do this 
because of the inferior status of the 
discussed. If 


Negroes have an income of only some 


minorities we have 
sixty per cent of the white per capita 
average, this is hardly the result of a 
dark skin, And if we note that white 
people in similar circumstances, for ex- 
ample, the “Chicago Hillbillies,’ be- 
have in rather much the same manner, 
do not in fact conform to standard 
middle-class norms, then we can avoid 
false reasoning as we concern ourselves 
with specific issues. 


When I was preparing this paper I 
of the 
planning committee that I would pre- 


indicated to some members 
sent a wide range of data and interpre- 
tations concerning major racial groups 
in California schools, I am aware that 
in attempting this I have touched only 


briefly, perhaps not at all, a number of 














the questions for which you individual- 
ly may have a special concern. Such 
are the hazards of being a keynote 
speaker. I offer no apologies; I beg 
your indulgence, while hoping that I 
have been at least partially successful 
in sketching a broad picture, the de- 
tails of which may be filled in during 
our forthcoming sessions. Also, I am 
quite willing to accept the possibility 
that you may prefer to do your own 
canvas; I would be happy to see it. 


This I know: if the increasing racial 
heterogeneity of California public 
schools presents difficult problems for 
school board members, administrators, 
principals, teachers, and counselors, it 
also presents challenges and opportun- 
ities—challenges to our professional 
skills and understandings, and oppor- 
tunities, if I may borrow a phrase, to 
get on with the great unfinished task 
remaining before us. But the challenge 
is not merely professional, and the op- 
portunities are not merely routine. The 
challenges are personal and moral, and 
the opportunities are high and wide. 


The choice to teach is more than a 
choice of a career. First and foremost, 
it is an ethical commitment to the reali- 
zation of those values of deep respect 
for the individual, and the fullest de- 
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velopment of the human mind and per- 
sonality. Perhaps, more recently, such 
values have been underscored by the 
realization that if we do not have a 
world in which every child, regardless 
of his race, can have an opportunity 
for education, there may well be no 
world at all. 


I realize that it is somewhat out of 
character for an alleged social scientist 
to conclude a technical paper with a 
sermon. But I am also aware that pre- 
occupation with social facts at the ex- 
pense of social values is destructive 
and illusory. Such values as we work 
from here require neither apology ner 
qualification. We will not solve in the 
immediate all of the problems with 
which we are concerned; we should not 
expect to. But in time, perhaps sooner 
than we think, and with a faith in 
human intelligence, we will. And when 
that is done, when words such as 
white, and Japanese, and Chinese, and 
Negro, and Mexican cease to evoke 
images of race relations problems, then 
we may get on more directly with the 
even greater task of dealing with all 
those issues, tragic and comic, grand 
and petty, group and individual, which 
confront us all as common members of 


the human community. 





The Effectiveness of Teaching and Learning in the 
Fundamentals of English Usages * 


Josepu A, Pirrman 


Professor of Statistics, North Carolina College at Durham 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of improving the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of teaching and 
learning is one which deserves the at- 
tention of specialists in many areas. 
We need persons who are qualified to 
formulate programs of instruction de- 
signed to improve teaching and learn- 
ing, as well as persons who are quali- 
fied to assemble and analyze objective 
evidence relating to the realization of 
improvement in teaching and learning. 
Recent scientific achievements relating 
to national defense have made a large 
number of persons realize the import- 
ance of the problem of improving the 
quality and effectiveness of teaching 
and learning in the schools. 


In connection with this problem, 


many teachers and administrators 
serving in southern communities have 
made factual statements that have no 
sound basis in research. Because more 
adequate school buildings and _ teach- 
ing personnel have been provided, 


these educators speak as though the ex- 


pected improvements in teaching and 


realized, “ipso 
is not true. 


learning have been 


facto”. Of course, this 
There is certainly a need for more and 
better teachers and buildings, but one 
should not suggest that the presence of 
*Notes on the hypothesis: The effectiveness 
of teaching and learning in the funda- 
mentals of English usage has improved sig- 


nificantly during the thirteen-year period, 
1945 through 1957. 
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these alone is likely to produce stu- 
dents who have learned the expected 
facts, knowledges, and skills, and who 
are sensitive, mature, integrated, and 
socially responsible. Teaching is effec- 
tive if it gets results. 


In addition, proposals for major 
changes in educational programs have 
been made with little regard for rele- 
vant research findings. What is dis- 
tressing is the fact that on many occa- 
sions proposals rest entirely on con- 
venience, expediency, or opinion. One 
can hardly escape the feeling that 
there exists an extensive and expen- 
sive program of education, but little 
is known with regard to whether this 
program is yielding anything like the 
return which should be reasonably ex- 
pected of it. 


It should be of some importance, 
therefore, to describe for illustration a 
few simple procedures which may be 
useful in determining whether im- 
provement in the quality and effective- 
ness of teaching and learning has been 
realized. These notes represent an 
effort to apply certain statistical pro- 
cedures to thirteen sets of achievement 
test results’ with a view of throwing 


1Sincere gratitude is due Dr. W. E. Farri- 
son, Professor of English and Chairman of 
the Department of English, North Carolina 
College at Durham. Dr. Farrison’s com- 
ments and suggestions were consistently 
constructive. and they have added substan- 
tially to whatever merit this paper may 
possess. 
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light on the hypothesis: The effective- 
ness of teaching and learning in the 
fundamentals of English usages has 
improved significantly during the thir- 
teen-year period, 1945 through 1957. 


One reason for undertaking this 
project is the desire to present a treat- 
ment of test data gathered from Negro 
students which is different from and, 
in the writer’s opinion, superior to the 
many elaborate and expensive attempts 
to investigate questions whose truth 
could be defended on rational grounds. 
Is it necessary, for example, to demon- 
strate through research that Negro 
pupils who graduate from a high school 
which does not have a single qualified 
teacher of English on the faculty earn 
scores on an English test which are 
below the national norm? Is it even 
nceessary to demonstrate through re- 
search that Negro students change 
their vocational goals many times dur- 
ing the first two years of college? It 
seems to the writer that too much of 
the research on the test performance 
of Negro pupils deals with purely 
trivial problems. 


PROCEDURE 


As a means of avoiding what seems 
to be trivial and as a means of bring- 
ing into focus the problem which 
should be uppermost in the minds of 
all of us who serve in schools for 
Negroes, these notes have been or- 
ganized around the global hypothesis 
stated above. Obviously, this hypo- 
thesis is too complex, and, insofar as 
the writer’s knowledge goes, is not 
testable by any of the available sta- 
tistical procedures. We may throw 
light on this hypothesis, however, by 
testing statistically selected subsidiary 


hypotheses. Accordingly, the _ re- 
mainder of this paper will give atten- 
tion to the following three subsidiary 


hypothesis. 


1. The hypothesis that the difficulty 
values for a set of items for a 
given year are independent of 
the difficulty values for the same 
set of items for a subsequent 
year. 


2. The hypothesis that the difficulty 
values for a set of items for a 
given year are smaller than the 
difficulty values for the same set 
of items for a subsequent year. 


3. The hypothesis that membership 
in the quarters of the standard- 
ization group is independent of 
year of entrance. 

The data summarized herein were 
obtained by administering English 
placement tests’ to 5,138 freshman stu- 
dents. To carry-out the analysis, the 
following steps were taken. First, a 
clear statement of each of the subsi- 
diary hypotheses was prepared. Sec- 
ond, the data were organized into 
tables which facilitated the computa- 
tion of the statistical constants needed 
for testing the three hypotheses. 
Third, a standard statistical procedure 
for testing an hypothesis was followed, 
i.e., if the observed statistics differed 
so greatly from the parameters speci- 
fied by the hypothesis that it was not 
reasonable to maintain that these sta- 
tistics might have been produced by 
variations of random samples from a 
population in which the hypothesis is 





“Purdue Placement Test in English for 
Colleges and Senior High Schools was ad- 
ministered during all of the years 1945 
through 1957, except the years 1951 through 
1954. The Shepherd English Test (A 
Placement Test for College Freshmen) was 
administered during these four years. 
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true, then the hypothesis was rejected 
as untenable. With respect to any one 
of of the three hypotheses, it may be 
stated that the more the data support 
the hypothesis, the nearer will the 
value of the observed statistics ap- 
proach the corresponding parameters. 


Sussiprary Hypotuesis ONE 


In this section, an effort is made to 
determine what relationship, if any, 
exists between the difficulties of a set 
of items for a group of freshman stu- 
dents entering during a given year and 
the difficulties of the same set of items 
for a group of freshmen entering dur- 
ing a subsequent year. The exact state- 
ment of this hypothesis is given above 
and need not be restated here. 


Since one may maintain that there 
is no reason for assuming that any 
measurable relationship exists between 
the difficulties of items for two groups 
of freshmen, it seems that the first 
responsibility is that of demonstrating 
statistically that a significant relation- 
ship does exist. Manifestly, we would 
like to find that each year a larger pro- 
portion of freshmen demonstrate on 
placement examinations that they have 
acquired the expected basic learnings 
in English usages. As is so often true, 
however, what we would like to find 
may deviate markedly from what we 
actually find. 


On the other side of this issue, there 
is the fact that the members of the 
freshman class of one year are grad- 
uates of the same high schools as the 
members of the freshman class of a 
subsequent year, and the fact that the 
socio-economic status of the members 


of one class is not very different from 


the socio-economic status of the mem- 
bers of a subsequent class. We may 
reason, therefore, that unless the mem- 
bers of the subsequent class are mark- 
edly more intelligent than the members 
of the earlier class, or the teaching in 
the high schools has improved sig- 
nificantly, then the performance on 
placement tests by the members of the 
subsequent class should be no better 
than the performance on placement 
tests of the members of the earlier 
class. Briefly stated, some new factor 
would need to enter the picture to ac- 
count for superior performance of a 
subsequent class, if such exists. 


Statistically speaking, what is 
needed to test this hypothesis is a pro- 
cedure which will determine whether 
knowledge of the item difficulties for a 
given group of freshmen makes any 
contribution at all to estimates of the 
difficulties for a subsequent group of 
freshmen. If this knowledge does con- 
tribute, then the difficulty values for a 
set of items for a given year are not 
independent of the difficulty values 
for the same set of items for a sub- 
sequent year. We would therefore re- 
ject hypothesis No. 1 as untenable. 


Students of statistics know that the 
total variance of a set of variates, Y’, 
may be divided into the following two 
components: the variance of the ob- 
served Y* around the regression esti- 
mates, and the variance of the regress- 
ion estimates around the mean, There- 
fore, we may test the hypothesis that 
the variance of the regression estimates 
around the mean is significantly larger 
than the variance of the observations 
around the regression estimates. This 
test will 


whether these data support hypothesis 


enable us to determine 
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The results of the analysis of ° 


No. 1. 
variance are displayed in Table I. 


Note that the observed value of F is 
highly significant. Thus we conclude 
that the data does not support hypo- 
thesis No. 1 and we reject this hypo- 
thesis as untenable. It appears that the 
items which were found to be very 
difficult by the freshman class of 1945 
were similarly found to be very dif- 
ficult by the freshman class of 1948. 
As a matter of fact, the correlation is 
968. 


At this point, the writer found it 
expedient to omit two tables similar 
to Table I. This was done in order to 
keep this paper short. The original 
draft of these notes contains a table 
giving results of the analysis of vari- 
ance for the year 31951 and 1954, and 
a table giving the results of the analy- 
sis of variance for the years 1947 and 
1950. It seems sufficient for an under- 
standing of these notes, however, to 
present only one representative ex- 
ample of the test of hypothesis No. 1, 
since the results of the test of signific- 
ance for all of the three pairs of years 
are in agreement. 


Table II is an auxiliary table and 
is presented here mainly as a means 
of helping those readers who have 
difficulty in visualizing the basic data 
from which the numbers in Table I 
were obtained. This table should also 
help the reader to obtain an apprecia- 
tion of the size of the undertaking re- 
ported in these notes. The reader 
should fix in mind thirteen years, 5,- 
138 students, and 225 test items, 


In addition to its value as an aux- 
iliary table, Table II serves a second 
purpose because an examination of the 
difficulty values for 1951 and 1954 re- 
veals that the difference between the 
values for a given item is small, The 
writer did not expect to find such small 
differences, and, in his opinion, the 
small differences constitute important 
information about the two groups of 
students involved. 


It should be clear that a complete 
report of the basic data on which these 
notes rest would require the inclusion 
of the difficulty values for all of the 
items, for all of the years. Obviously, 
this is not practical. A careful study of 
Table II should enable the reader to 


TABLE I 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR REGRESSION OF 1948 on 1945 











Degrees of Sum of Mean 

Source of variation freedom squares square 
Regression estimates 

around mean 8.4340 8.4340 
Observations around 

regression estimates 235 7378 0031 
Observations around 

mean 9.1718 0389 

F = 2720.6452 Fa 6.76 approx. 
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TABLE II 


Item Statistics ror A Set or Forty-FiveE ITEMS ADMINISTERED 
to 452 FRESHMEN IN 1951 AND 483 FRESHMEN IN 1954 








Proportion Who 


Proportion Who 





Item Answer Correctly Item Answer Correctly 
Number 1951 1954 Number 1951 1954 
1 811 san 24 .193 .284 
2 .870 875 29 .308 369 
3 543 645 26 348 332 
4 594 591 27 .149 .216 
5 529 395 28 .098 125 
6 677 793 29 098 .176 
7 866 834 30 .060 122 
8 737 665 31 .070 yA? 
9 .626 547 oe .046 .078 
10 .640 .679 33 .098 106 
11 423 445 34 323 317 
12 .797 .780 35 403 529 
13 354 .364 36 126 154 
14 307, 581 37 497 534 
15 .290 .263 38 .281 345 
16 Odd 402 39 586 487 
17 587 .608 40 .446 52a 
18 497 459 41 122 .079 
19 520 O07 42 .683 596 
20 .230 239 43 .460 431 
21 391 361 4 394 OO) 
22 313 2309 45 fad 172 
23 327 366 











*Items included in Part 4 (grammar), The Shepherd English Test, Form A. 


visualize the parts of the basic data 
which have been omitted. 


Sussip1ary Hyporuesis Two 


The difficulty of each item having 
been determined for two groups of stu- 
dents (the entering freshman students 
for a given year and the entering 


freshman students for a subsequent 


year), then the relationship between 
the two sets of values can be expressed 
by the equation 
(1) Y' = MX + b, 

where Y’ is the estimated difficulty for 
the subsequent year, M is the slope, X 
is the observed difficulty for the earlier 
year, and b is the Y-intercept. If it is 
true, as subsidiary hypothesis No. 2 











K 
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TABLE III 


Line or Best Fit to ITEM DirFicu.tties ror EAcH oF THREE Pairs 


OF 


YEARS 








Years 


Line of Best Fit* 





1954 on 1951 
1950 on 1947 
1948 on 1945 


Hypothesis 


Y? = 835X + .056 
Y* = .962X — .010 
Y* = 899X + .055 


Y* = 1.000X + .000 


< < 
0.000 = X — 1.000 








*Symbolism: Y’ denotes estimated value 
value of item difficulty. 

states, that the difficulty values for a 
set of items for a given year are 
smaller than the difficulty values for 
the same set of items for a subsequent 
year, then the value of M would be 
greater than unity.’ Therefore we may 
make an empirical check on whether 
these data support this hypothesis by 
obtaining the line of best fit in the 
least square sense for a given pair of 
years and noting whether the slope is 
greater than unity. 


The lines of best fit for each of 
three pairs of years are presented in 
Table III. Since the slopes are less 
than unity, we conclude that these data 
do not support subsidiary hypothesis 
No. 2. Thus, there is no evidence in 
these data to support the claim that the 
proportion of students who are suc- 
cessful on the several test items in- 
creases with year of entrance. 
‘If the difficulty values for a set of items 
for a given year are larger than the difficul- 
ty values for the same set of items for a 
subsequent year, than the value of M would 

less than unity. Similarly, if the dif- 
ficulty values for a set of items for a 
given year are equal to the difficulty values 
for the same set of items for a subsequent 


year, then the value of M would be equal 
to unity. 


of item difficulty, and X denotes abserved 


While we recognize that observed 
data are always subject to sampling 
errors to which discrepancy might be 
ascribed, the consistency of these find- 
ings for the three pairs of years leads 
the writer to doubt whether these re- 
sults are due to sampling errors. A 
more satisfactory check of this hypo- 
thesis could be effected, however, by 
comparing additional pairs of years. It 
was not possible to do this because the 
same form of the placement test was 
not given during all of the years. 


An examination of the lines of best 
fit in Table III might suggest that the 
following alternative hypothesis is ten- 
able; namely, that the difficulty values 
for a set of items for a given year are 
equal to the difficulty values for the 
same set of items for a subsequent 
year. If this were true, one would have 
support for the conclusion that succes- 
sive freshman classes are equally suc- 
cessful on the test items. Perhaps this 
is a tenable hypothesis, but the evi- 
dence presented herein is not sufficient 
to establish the fact that it is. One ap- 
proach to determining whether this al- 
ternative hypothesis is tenable is to 
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employ _ statistical which 
will enable one to ascertain whether 
the difference, (M - 1), is significantly 


different from zero.‘ 


procedures 


Sussipiary Hypotuesis THREE 


One of the problems we face in as- 
saying the intellectual performances of 
students is that of establishing func- 
tional bench-marks against which in- 
dividual performances may be judged. 
For determining whether the effective- 
ness of teaching and learning has im- 
proved significantly, we need bench- 
marks which are in harmony with the 
concept of improvement as a process in 
progressive stages of completion. We 
need statistical designs and reasoning 
which indicate whether successive 
groups of students are progressively 


better. 


It seems that a simple statistical de- 
sign which satisfies the criteria stated 
in the paragraph immediately above is 
that illustrated in Table IV and Table 
V. Using the information given in the 
test manuals, we divided the standard- 
ization group into quarters. We then 
counted the number of entering stu- 
dents who earned scores within each 
quarter and recorded the number in 


each quarter for each year. 


The problem we were interested in 
studying was to determine whether 
there is a relationship between year of 
entrance to college and membership in 
the quarters of the 
group. Following a common statistical 


standardization 





‘One of the writer’s students has undertaken 
a different approach to this alternative hy- 
pothesis. For a set of K test items and 
two groups of students, he will obtain a 
set of K differences. He will then test the 
hypothesis that the mean of the differences 
differs significantly from zero. 


practice, we formulated the null hypo- 
thesis that the relationship is zero and 
analyzed the data to determine 
whether the observed statistics were so 
large that it was not reasonable to 
maintain that the hypothesis is true. 
The reader should examine the state- 
ment of subsidiary hypothesis No. 3 
given above with the view of convinc- 
ing himself that to state that “mem- 
bership in the quarters of the stand- 
ardization group is independent of 
year of entrance’’, is the same as stat- 
ing that “the relationship between year 
of entrance to college and membership 


in the quarters is zero”. 


Table IV and Table V are contin- 
gency tables—two-way distributions in 
which the categories are discrete. To 
study the problem of the relationship 
between the two variables, we formu- 
lated the hypothesis of independence. 
This hypothesis was then tested by an 
application of the chi square method 
known as Test of Independence. 


An examination of Table IV_ re- 
veals that the performances of the 
groups of students which entered col- 
lege in 1947 and 1950 are markedly 
superior to the performances of the 
groups which entered during the other 
years. Note that whereas six per cent 
of the members of the freshman class 
of 1950 earned scores in the lowest 
quarter, seventy-seven per cent of the 
members of the freshman class of 1955 
earned scores in that quarter. The sig- 
nificant value of chi square is due 
largely to the marked deviation of the 
1947 and 1950 classes from the other 
classes. 


The value of chi-square in Table 


V is not significant. Thus the distri- 
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TABLE IV 


NuMBER AND Per CENT oF STUDENTS EARNING ScorES IN EACH QUARTER OF THE 
STANDARDIZATION GROUP FOR THE PURDUE PLACEMENT TEST IN ENGLISH 








Quarter of Standardization Group 























Below 
First First Second Third Fourth 
Year No % No % No % #No. % No % Total 
1957 9 2 300 73 65 16 22 5 16 4 412 
1956 12 3 254 64 88 22 33 8 10 3 397 
1955 22 § 324 77 46 11 23 6 4 1 419 
1950 2 0 27 6 157 35 177 40 83 19 446 
1949 20 + 265 59 121 27 28 6 13 3 447 
1948 15 5 186 61 66 22 25 8 12 4 304 
1947 0 0 0 0 85 29 143 50 60 21 288 
1946 2 176 63 63 22 28 10 7 < 280 
1945 32 12 156 59 56 21 15 6 4 2 263 
Chi-square = 1475.617 (Chi-square)o = 43.773 
TABLE V 
Number AND Per CENT OF STUDENTS EARNING SCORES IN EACH QUARTER OF THE 
STANDARDIZATION GROUP FOR THE SHEPHERD ENGLISH TEST 
Quarter of Standardization Group 
Below 
First First Second Third Fourth 
Year No. Jo No. % No. %o No % No % _ Total 
1954 53 11 351 73 60 12 17 + 2 0 483 
1953 37 8 340 72 73 16 15 3 4 1 469 
1952 40 8 333 71 67 14 27 6 3 1 470 
1951 25 5 341 7 73 16 20 4 1 0 460 


Chi-square = 17.244 


(Chi-square)os = 21.026 








bution of students among the quarters 
is in agreement with the hypothesis 
of independence of membership in quar- 
ters and year of entrance. A com- 
parison of Table IV and Table V will 
reveal that the differences among the 
numbers in any one of the per cent 
columns are much smaller in Table 


¥. 


Summary STATEMENT 


This paper contains illustrations of 
the writer’s ideas concerning a few 
simple ways test data may be organ- 
ized and analyzed to throw light on 
the question of whether improvement 
in teaching and learning has been real- 


While the writer has the high- 


ized. 
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est regard for the judgement of quali- 
fied teachers and administrators, it was 
decided that, these notes 


are concerned, teaching is effective if 


insofar as 


it gets results and learning is effec- 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


tive if it get results. Thus, if the ef- 
fectiveness of teaching and learning 
has improved, then measurable results 
in the test performance of students 
should be manifested. 
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Sex Differences in Reactions to Minority 
Group Status 





Srewart PenninaTon’ Clinical Psychologist, Children’s Center, Laurel, Md. 
and 
Lonnie E, MitcuHe.v’, Clinical Psychologist, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue PROBLEM 


Social psychologists report that in- 
dividuals are thrown into one social 
situation after another. One major 
social condition at the present time 
of great importance and significance 
is the racial situation which involves 
a form of social interaction. This inter- 
action is a dynamic one—a configura- 
tion of individuals in contact with 
each other. The result of such inter- 
play of groups or individuals brings 
about an acquisition of certain forms 
of behavior and the individual tends to 
react in terms of his own group identi- 


fication. 


Social interaction as viewed in terms 
of this intergroup relationship is usual- 
ly overtly expressed in the behavior 
of the members of the majority group 
and in the behavior of the members of 
the minority group. Social interaction 
is, for example, noted in the division 
of labor by separation of the employ- 
ers from workers. The motivation of 
the employers or leaders is in terms of 
their perception of the workers and 
what is gained for them. The worker 
views the employer or leader in a par- 
ticular light, also. The differences in 
perception result in a different form 


of behavior of one to the other. 


*Clinical Psychologist, Children’s Center, 
Laurel, Maryland. 

*Clinical Psychologist, Veterans Administra- 
tion, District of Columbia. 


Many studies of intergroup tensions, 
group dynamics, and racial tensions 
have dealt with the analysis of the 
behavior of the members of the ma- 
jority group (3, 5), possibly in recog- 
nition of the effect that the behavior 
of the members of the majority is a 
primary determinant of the status of 
Neverthe- 
less, some attention has been given to 
the reaction of the members of the 


members of the minority. 


minorities to their minority group sta- 
tus. These groups are not to be ignored 
for solution of intergroup conflicts in 
many instances is dependent to a great 
extent on the behavior of the minority 
group members. 


A review of the literature on re- 
actions of minority group members to 
their minority group status highlights 
the hypothesis that there are sex dif- 
ferences in such reactions. Minority 
group status in its socio-psychological 
sense has been the subject of experi- 
menters for a long time. Such terms 
as attitudes, awareness, consciousness, 
and opinion are found to have a prim- 
ary use in such studies. This is due to 
what Sherif (11) defines as a frame 
of reference—in this instance, a ra- 
cial frame of reference. Brown (6) 
states that public opinion is the deter- 
minant of the status of a group. Status 
in America is the result of objective 
and subjective conditions. Brown says 
further that in America the role or 
status of the Negro is low and of ex- 
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treme importance is the attitude of the 
Negro to his own status. Beckham 
(3), Symond (12), Anastasi (1) and 
others have defined attitude as being 
that mental state which is indicative 
of feeling. Embodied in their defini- 
tions are the concepts of “adaptive 
elements” and a state of readiness for 
certain responses. It has been shown 
that the minorities have an active men- 
tal state of readiness to the behavior 
of the majority group. 


Various measures have been used to 
study the effect of the attitude of the 
minority group members. These studies 
have endeavored to arrive at general 
or specific reactions. Beckham (2) uses 
the questionnaire technique of 2,000 
questions with Negroes. His study, 
“Is The Negro Happy” reveals that 
the Negro woman, as a rule, is happier 
than the Negro man. He does not 
state this finding in terms of signifi- 
cance. In another study (3) of racial 
attitudes of Negroes (children and 
adults) with a questionnaire, the re- 
sults show the following reactions: bit- 
terness, pugnacity, increase in educa- 
tion and efforts to live independently 
of the oppression. It was found that 
for girls, inferiority complexes set in. 
No significance differences between 
male and female subjects were re- 


ported. 


In addition to these studies, others 
present results that feelings of infer- 
iority and insecurity are infiltrated with 
resentment in reaction to minority 
group status. Frazier (6) studied a 
selected group of boys and girls from 
various social strata. He found that 
in the lower-class boys and girls re- 
volt physically and verbally, an ag- 
gregate of feelings of resentment and 





inferiority. The middle group or mid- 
dle class presents a critical attitude 
toward group status. It appears then 
that most studies of the social-interac- 
tion of majority and minority groups 
have been directed toward the analysis 
of attitudes. Few studies, however, are 
directed toward the dynamic factor 
which may underlie the attitudes. The 
use of an experimental technique has 
been scarce. The attitude which the 
minority group acquires to the status 
is unique enough to be measured in a 
scientific manner. : 


This investigation is designed to 
show the effects of the use of an ex- 
perimental technique in measuring the 
effects of reaction of Negro women to 
the minority group status. Stated in 
the form of the null hypothesis, this 
experiment tests the hypothesis that 
there are no differences among Negroes 
in their reaction to minority-group 
status. 


Tue PrRocEDURE 


The design of the study is based 
on the level of aspiration concept. In 
order to ascertain a measure of the 
reaction of the subjects to their status, 
they were allowed to perform in a task 
and their performance was then com- 
pared with that of other subjects of 
another ethnic group. 


The subjects were assigned to an 
experimental and control group by the 
method of random selection. The task 
was composed of arithmetic problem 
solving (addition, multiplication and 
division) since previous research (7, 8) 
showed that subjects become ego in- 
volved in this kind of task. Each trial 
consisted of three problems. Prear- 
ranged list of scores was made to be 
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reported to each subject as a fictitious 
aspiration score. This arrangement of 
scores was as follows: 


Session I 
Trials Score 
1 95 
Z 96 
3 95 
4 105 
5 111 
6 108 
7 106 
8 107 
9 114 
Session II 
Trials Score 
10 118 
11 112 
12 111 
13 112 
14 122 
15 128 
16 125 
17 123 
18 124 
19 131 
20 134-136 


The first session had ten trials; the 
second session had ten trials. Before 
session one, the subjects were told that 
the rationale for the study was to in- 
vestigate the mathematical ability of 
women and this was an important 
aspect of intelligence. All subjects 
were told of the tasks to perform, of 
the scoring system and of the three 
levels of aspiration they were expected 
to give. Three trials were given, a 
fictitious score was given after each 


trial. The subjects did not report the 
levels of aspiration. 


After the third trial the subjects 
were asked what they expected to do. 
They were requested to give the high- 
est score in the future that they felt 
could be made, the lowest score ever, 
and finally, the score on the next trial 
(actual). Three levels of aspiration 
were obtained after each of the remain- 
ing trials with the exception of the 
tenth trial. The levels expressed after 
this trial constituted the opening Ses- 
sion II. The experimental variable was 
inserted after performance of the tenth 
trial and before levels of aspiration 
were expressed for the eleventh trial. 
In Session I all subjects received the 


same instruction. 


During the “rest period” and before 
beginning Session II, additional infor- 
mation was given: Experimental Group 
(Group A) was told about the study 
of racial differences and that these 
test results were a basis for racial com- 
parisons. The group was informed 
that they were competing with a group 
of white females at the University of 
Pennsylvania who were tested by an 
experimenter of that race. They were 
informed that the averages were equal 
for the first part. Other information 
to this group was that the white fe- 
male students in the second part made 
a score of 123. “Your score on the 
last trial was 118. What is the best 
you think you will ever do, the lowest 
score you'll ever make, and what will 
you actually do at this time?” 


Control Group (Group B) was told 
the study was to measure mathematical 
ability of female students at Morgan, 
Hampton, and Virginia State (all pre- 
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dominantly Negro colleges). The con- 
trol group received the same instruc- 
tions as the experimental group for the 


balance of Session II. 


REsULTS 


The results shown in Table I indi- 
cate that the control and experimental 
groups were equated on each of the 


levels of aspiration (Maximum, Actual 
and Least) in Session I. All of the 
P-values were greater than .05. 


The differences between Trials 10 
and 11 for the three levels of aspira- 
tion for the two groups are given in 
Table II. It was at this point that the 
experimental variable was introduced. 
Both groups tended to increase their 
“actual” and “least” aspirations from 
Trials 10 to Trial 11. 
there were no significant differences be- 


Nevertheless, 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


tween the groups with respect to these 
increases. The only significant dif- 
ference between the two groups was 
noted on the Maximum level of aspira- 
tion. The Control Group tended to 
lower their estimates of the Maximum 
aspiration, the mean difference was 
7.70. The P-value for the difference 
in the behavior of the Maximum level 
was less than .05, 


Table III gives the behavior of the 
aspirations throughout Session II. In 
Session II, aspirations for the Maxi- 
mum, Least, and Actual levels were 
recorded on Trials 11, 13, 15, 17, and 
19, All three levels of aspirations were 
raised during Session II. However, 
there were no significant differences 
between the experimental and control 
groups, all P-values being greater than 
.05. 


TABLE I 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MAXIMUM, LEAST AND ACTUAL 


LEVELS OF ASPIRATION 


IN Session I 








Level of 
Aspiration 


Group A 


Mean Aspirations 


Group B 





127.17 
87.62 
105.69 


Maximum 
Least 


Actual 


126.30 
92.39 
106.68 








TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


TriaLcs 10 anp 11 For 


MaximuM, Least AND ACTUAL LEVELS 
or ASPIRATION 








Level of 


Aspiration Group A 


Mean Differences 


Group B 





7.70 
1.78 
4.15 


Maximum 
Least 


Actual 


—9.70 
3.11 
3.44 











REACTIONS TO MINORITY GROUP STATUS 


TABLE III 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TRIALS 11 AND 19 FoR 
MaximuM, Least AND ACTUAL LEVELS 
or ASPIRATION 





Level of 


Aspiration Group A 


Mean Differences 


Group B 





15.07 
9.00 
7.93 


Maximum 
Least 
Actual 


9.70 
9.70 
8.41 








Discussion 


The most striking feature of the 
present experiment is the difference 


in results over and against the original 
studies. The present data differ from 
those of Preston and Bayton (10) and 
MacIntosh (7). However, the pres- 
ent study does not deemphasize the 
need for a clarity of definition of the 
level of aspiration for the benefit of 
the subjects. There was a differential 
relation between the three levels of 
aspiration in the Preston and Bayton 
(10) and MacIntosh (7) studies, and 
in the present investigation. 


A comparison of the three studies 
shows that Negro college males tended 
to hold constant the and 
Actual, but lowered the Least level 
of aspiration when competing. White 
college males tended to raise their 
Maximum and Actual levels and to 
hold constant the Least level of aspira- 
tion when competing with Negro males. 
In this study the Maximum was af- 
fected and not the Actual and Least 
There was no significant dif- 


Maximum 


levels. 
ference in reaction to the effect of the 
experimental variable on the Actual 
and Least levels of aspiration. The 
introduction of the variable caused the 
subjects who were given information 
about females in Negro colleges to 


lower their Maximum level. The ex- 
perimental, who were told information 
about females in a white college, raised 
their Maximum level. 


Aspiration levels may be reported in 
terms of their “realism” or “unreality”. 
Realistic attitudes tend to be inde- 
pendent of personality demands with- 
in the situation and are more “ob- 
jective” characteristics of situations. 
The Maximum level of aspiration holds 
a relatively sensitive and unrealistic 
the 
The way the Maximum 


position on “realistic-unrealistic 
continuum”. 
level is defined to the subjects makes 
it a statement concerning the relative- 
ly unstructured future; it is not an 


expression of the next performance. 


It seems safe to say that propagand- 
izing about Negro inferiority exists. 
This propagandizing is, therefore, an 
objective circumstance, even though the 
Both Ne- 
groes and whites may be involved. By 
saying that the Negro males’ reactions 


propaganda may be false. 


were realistic, we mean their responses 
were fundamentally determined by this 
propagandizing—an objective circum- 
stance or condition. 


Given the objective situation of be- 
ing propagandized about being inferior 


to someone, what would be realistic 
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and unrealistic aspiration reactions 
when thrown into competition with this 
person? A “realistic” reaction would 
be heightened by consciousness of the 
failure possibilities—lowering of the 
Least level of aspiration. An “unrealis- 
tic” reaction would be seen in the ex- 
aggerated (raised) opinion as to one’s 
ultimate possibilities—raising the maxi- 
mum level of aspiration beyond what 
it was before thrown into the competi- 
tion. Therefore, in light of this argu- 
ment, Negro males gave a relatively 
realistic reaction. The Negro females 
gave a relatively unrealistic reaction 
which might be considered compens- 
atory behavior. 


In comparing this investigation with 
others on the problem of sex differ- 
ences in reaction to minority group 
status, we find none are rigidly ex- 
perimental. Other studies which touch 
upon the problem have made use of 
attitude scales and other devices. These 
studies have seldom been explicit about 
sex differences in reaction to minority 
group status. Finally, the study raises 
a very pertinent question: Is the un- 
realistic compensatory response of 
these Negro female subjects a function 
of “femaleness”’ per se, or is it a func- 
tion of Negro femaleness? In other 
words, are women in general apt to 
give more unrealistic emotionalized re- 
sponses under stress than males do? 
Or, are the findings of this study a 
reaction of Negro females to a par- 
One study in the 


psychogalvanic 


ticular “stress’’? 
area of anxiety and 
conditioning suggests that such reac- 
tions are more characteristically fe- 
male than male (9). 
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Occupational Interests of 1741 Teacher Education 
Students as Revealed on the Lee-Thorpe Inventory 


Leanover L. Boykin, Research Professor of Education, Florida A. and M. Univ. 
and 
Wu F. Brazzirt, Jr., Associate Professor of Education, Southern University 


A familiar problem in the recruit- 
ment and selection of teacher train- 
ees in the Negro college is the over 
choosing of the profession by persons 
who would develop greater competency 
and find more fulfillment in other en- 
deavors. It is particularly difficult to 
ascertain the degree to which professed 
interests in teaching are genuine or 
whether such interests constitute a 
type of occupational sublimation com- 
mon to persons (11) to whom possibili- 
ties of training and employment in 
areas of true interests seem remote. 


To successfully meet such a chal- 


lenge, those who minister university 
programs must proceed on a tripartite 


which includes ascertaining true inter- 
ests through inventories and interviews, 
counseling and deeper teaching (6) 
in al] subject matter areas designed to 
point out training and occupational op- 
portunities in fields of true interests 
and a continuing stimulation of college 
and preparatory school officials to pro- 


vide the 


training opportunities and 
guidance services necessary to enable 
the Negro children to achieve more 


balance in vocational selection. 


One of the instruments used in the 
Southern University efforts to ascer- 
tain interests in teaching and to offer 
a basis for counseling is the Lee- 
Thorpe Occupational Interest Inven- 
tory. The data reported here consti- 
tute the scores of 1741 students who 


completed the inventory. In addition 
to offering bases for university pro- 
cedures, the inventory results point up 
with great clarity priorities in the pro- 
grams of all community agencies which 
have the responsibility of preparing 
these youth to compete in the tech- 
nical society of these times and to real- 
ize the rewards of the greater world. 


The Lee-Thorpe Inventory is de- 
signed to identify as accurately as pos- 
sible the occupational fields in which 
an individual would be most happy and 
effective. It yields indices of pref- 


erence in six areas of interest. A de- 


scription of each area follows: 


Personal-Social, Involves primarily 
association with or service to indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals. 
These interests also involve advice, 
service, physical care and personal 
service and 


attention as in social 


teaching. 


Natural. Includes agriculture and 
work related to utilization and pro- 
tection of natural resources. It in- 
volves such activities as the raising 
of cattle, poultry, crops and food 
products, the extraction of minerals, 
the care of forests and fishing. 


Mechanical. Includes activities of 
processing, manufacturing, building, 
constructing and repairing. It in- 
cludes interests in mechanical ap- 
paratus and labor saving machinery. 


Business. Includes interests in sell- 
ing, management, finance and dis- 
tributive activities. It includes of- 
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fice and secretarial work as well as 
banking and investment interests. 


The Arts. Involve interests in mu- 
sic, dramatic production, literary ac- 
tivities, the skills involved in self 
expression through drawing, paint- 
ing and other activities involving 
line, color and sound. 


The Sciences. 
activities relating to research, ex- 
perimentation, invention, the deter- 
mination of cause and effect rela- 
tionships and controlled observation. 


Involve interests in 


In addition to identifying fields of 
interests the inventory also determines 
the types of interests which an individ- 
ual has in a given field and the levels of 
interest within this type. A descrip- 
interest 


tion of types and levels of 


follows: 


Verbal. An interest is said to be 
verba) when it involves the giving 
of instructions, when conversa- 
tions or forums of persuasion are 
entailed, or when services are 
rendered largely through the ave- 
nues of speech and writing. 


Manipulative. Manipulative interests 
are those requiring work princi- 
pally with the hands or feet, or 
in connection with which materials 
are handled by mechanical means. 


Computational. An interest is com- 
putational when it involves nu- 
merical calculations or the ex- 
tensive use of numbers. Compu- 
tational activities are utilized ex- 
tensively in business and in the 
sciences and to a lesser degree in 
the other occupational fields. 


Levels of Interests. Interest levels 
vary from those which require 
simple, routine and unskilled ac- 
tivities to those which involve or- 
iginality, inventiveness, careful 
planning and professional skill. 


An individual’s profile would then 


include indices of interest in six fields, 
indices of types of interests in three 
areas and one index to indicate the 
level of interest exhibited. Profile 
charts for the inventory have scaled 
percentiles in all areas to represent a 
continuum from low to high.* 


Resutts oF Stupy 


Composite indices of males and fe- 
males who completed the inventory 
show that more than 80 per cent of 
the group indicated a high or high 
average interest in personal-social ac- 
High or high average inter- 
est was also exhibited 
72.93) and in the arts (58.23). Little 
interest was shown by the group in 
natural endeavors (2.40 at or above 
70th percentile), in mechanical en- 
deavors (5.83 at or above 70th per- 
centile) and only a mild interest in 
the sciences (16.76 at or above the 
70th percentile). 


tivities. 
in business 


As to types of interest held by these 


students, more than 77 per cent of the 


men and 94.60 per cent of the women 
held high or high average interests in 
the verbal aspects of occupations. This 
compares to 45.89 for men and 59°61 
for women in manipulative interests 
and 63.30 for and 66.50 for 
computational interests. 


men 
women in 
These data would seem to indicate that 
the majority of the students complet- 
ing the inventory had interests which 
correspond to the interests required for 
competency in teaching i.e., interest 
in offering service to people and in- 
terest in verbalizing through speech 
*10th percentile—low 

40th percentile—low average 

50th percentile—average 


70th percentile—high average 
90th percentile—high 
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or writing. It should also be noted 
that a high level of interest was ex- 
hibited by both men and women on 
the inventory. Whether the interest in- 
dicated in these areas is actually an 
interest in teaching cannot be inferred 
from these data and the breadth in 
scope of the inventory makes such anal- 
ysis impossible with this instrument. 


Table I contains data which offer a 
comparison of the fields, types and 
levels of interests of the students com- 
pleting this inventory with 484 white 
high school seniors who attended 
schools in three localities in California. 
These data reveal little difference in 
the fields and types of interests of fe- 
males of these groups (with the ex- 
ception of natural interests) and some 
difference in the level of interest, the 
mean of 68.0 for the students in this 
study being higher than the 63.8 com- 
piled by the high school groups. 


The data reveal differences in the 
fields of interests in males in five of 
the six areas. The male students in 


this study exhibited higher preferences: 
in the arts (18.4 to 15.8), in personal- 
social occupations (20.3 to 14.7), and 
in business (20.2 to 23.7). They ex- 
hibited lower preferences in natural 
occupations (12.5 to 21.3) and to some 
extent in mechanical endeavors (18.8 
to 23.1). Male students in this study 
exhibited higher interests in the verbal 
type of interest (12.2 to 10.7) than. 
did the high school students in Cali- 
fornia, 


To ascertain the level at which these 
differences were significant, critical 
ratios were computed. All areas with 
the exception of science yielded signifi- 
cant indices. 


IMPLICATIONS OF STUDY 


That the development of interest is 
the first requisite in having groups of 


persons engage in occupations hitherto 
foreign to their cultures is a profound 
thesis. Of equal importance is the well 
established truth that exhortative meas- 
ures alone do not develop true inter- 


TABLE I 


A CoMPaRISON OF MEAN ScorES OF SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY GROUP WITH 
Wuite CALIFoRNIA HicgH ScHoo.t SENIORS 








California Means 


Interest Females 


Southern University 
Males Females Males 





Fields of Interest 
Personal Social 
Natural 
Mechanical 
Business 
The Arts 
The Sciences 


Types of Interest 
Verbal 
Manipulative 
Computational 

Level of Interests 
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ests in children. It seems important 
to constantly study factors which in- 
hibit goal-setting in areas of true in- 
terest, the dynamics of occupational 
sublimation and the forces in the cul- 
ture of a people which influence over- 
and under-choosing of various fields 
of interests. 


It may be hypothesized from study 
of these data that males have above- 
average interests in and have perhaps 
over-chosen personal-social occupa- 
tions. This conclusion is in agreement 
with the findings of Ginsberg and 
others and perhaps corroborates the 
long held thesis of Negro educators 
that Negro college students sublimate 
in occupational selection by accepting 
teaching in segregated schools in lieu 
of electing to compete in an open labor 
market. 


The findings of this study parallel 
the findings of Waters (13) in his use 
of the Kuder Preference Record in as- 
certaining the true interests of Negro 
high school seniors in Maryland and 
comparing them with claimed interests. 
Waters concluded that wide discrep- 
ancies existed between claimed inter- 
ests and true interests. It can per- 
haps be inferred here that interests, 
especially in the high school, are some- 
times stated as status symbols but 
that Negro students choose more rea- 
listically when faced with the obstacles 
of college training requirements. 


Such sublimation in the past was 
an entirely acceptable outlet for talent 
which was otherwise frustrated by bias 
in employment procedures. James 
Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, notes 
however, that occupational opportuni- 
ties for well trained Negroes have 


opened up in the last 15 years faster 
than the Negro has been able to train 
for them (4). Occupational sublima- 
tion today perhaps hinges on the de- 
gree to which training is both adequate 
and available to prepare the individual 
to compete, the degree to which such 
training contributes to the individual’s 
concept of adequacy for competition 
and upon a type of xenophobia com- 
mon to the docile Negro personalities 
found in great abundance in the rural 
South. The latter seems particularly 
germane to the provincialism of the 
Negro populations of certain sections 
of Louisiana. (11). Here teaching as 
the safe sure passage to middle-class 
status is embraced in lieu of ventures 
into occupations far removed from the 
comforting confines of the home parish 
and the language and other idiosyn- 
crasies of the human groups to which 
they are oriented. Studies of migrants 
reveal the latter as powerful deterrents 
to migration as well as bases of con- 
flict and frustration to the emigre. 


Over-choosing of some occupations 
and under-choosing of others are hu- 
man behavior which can be attributed 
to factors which are perhaps at once 
the causes and effects of the develop- 
ment of interests in occupations. They 
are forthcoming from the welter of 
factors influencing the total personality 
of the organism. Intelligence, sex and 
cultural sex roles, physical make-up 
and condition are many of the factors 
which must be considered. One of the 
more outstanding factors, however, and 
surely one which assumes importance 
in studies of ethnic groups is that of 
social inheritance. Roe (11) adequate- 
ly describes the prescription, by cul- 
tures, of occupational interests in her 
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Psychology of Occupations. (p. 104). 
She holds that: 


The total cultural milieu may enor- 
mously limit the avenues of expres- 
sion open to its members. This may 
be fairly direct, by failure to sup- 
port the occupation or even by so- 
cial ostracism of those who follow 
it. With increasing literacy, all 
members of the group can become 
aware of occupations pursued only 
in other communities, but it is not 
enough to know that there have been 
at some time and place in the world 
exemplars of other ways of life. It 
must also be known and perceived 
as a possibility for an individual in 
his own society. . . . Another simple 
and very important aspect of the 
general cultural situation is the ease 
with which an education can be ob- 
tained. 

Any 
choosing in this group, or any Negro 
group, must also be tempered by the 
research findings regarding vocational 
choice in general, the findings regard- 
ing the choice of teaching as a career 
and the degree of commitment which 
people make to the teaching profession 
during the training period. Jean Jor- 
daan (5) reviewed the research relat- 
ing to vocational choice in the March 
1955 issue of the Journal of Teacher 
Education and concluded that such 
choices may be made suddenly in some 


conclusions concerning over- 


cases but are almost always the re- 
sult of influences which have been at 
work over a period of many years, Ray 
Maul (7) pointed out in the 1954 re- 
port of teacher supply and demand 
that only 56 per cent of those who 
prepare to be secondary school teach- 
ers actually teach the first year after 
graduation while 79 per cent of those 
who prepare in elementary school en- 


ter the profession. Maul concluded 


that secondary teachers trainees make 
only minor commitments in the direc- 
tion of the teaching profession. Per- 
haps the indices of level of interest: 
(Mdn=68) compiled by women in. 
this study reflect this situation, as the 
majority of the elementary teacher 
trainees at this institution are women: 
and the same ratio is found nationally. 
The level may also reflect the sex pat- 
terns of responsibility of a culture- 
where women are expected to work 
for longer periods of the life span. 
than in most cultures and where they 
are expected to share greater economic: 
responsibilities for middle-class status. 
(3). 

The low indices compiled in natural 
occupations (8.5 to 22.8) by the stu- 
dents in this study perhaps reflect the- 
social mobility of the culture as stu- 
dents in the university come from pre- 
dominantly rural areas, many from: 
plantations of cane and cotton. They 
have often drudged at these occupa- 
tions and are apt to regard them with 
distaste. 


While these findings must necessar- 
ily temper the conclusions that Negro 
students in the college over-choose per- 
sonal-social professions and that they 
specifically over-choose teaching; one 
doubts the wisdom of accepting over- 
choosing as a cultural fact which can- 
not be altered on a large scale and’ 
within a relatively short period of time. 
It is the considered opinion of the: 
writers that it is vitally necessary for 
educators of these people to devote 
a concerted effort to the study of how 
best to realize the needed changes here. 


Efforts to change a depravity cycle 
must assume a high level of concerted! 
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action. Elementary and _ secondary 
schools must realize a type of communi- 
cation and interaction with the teacher 
training institutions which will enable 
the latter to perceive accurately and 
with great speed the needed teacher 
competencies to meet the challenges of 
changing time and culture and to offer 
the learning experiences necessary to 
develop these competencies both in 
pre-service and in-service training. 
Armstrong (10) notes in his report to 
the De Kalb Conference on Teacher 
Education that: “If we are satisfied 
with our elementary and secondary 
schools as they are then we should do 
nothing. If we want to change them 
and to improve them then we must 
look to the teacher training institu- 
tions.” (p. 10). Teacher competencies 
(university and preparatory) which 
would seem to assume a priority and 


perhaps a sense of immediacy in the 
continuing efforts to prepare the Ne- 
gro child in the South to compete in 
technical societies include: 


1. Ability to develop in children 
and adolescents understand- 
ings of the world of work 
which are complete, accurate 
and which assume meaning 
and develop aspirations of a 


high level. 


Ability to plan experiences in 
the school and plan with par- 
ents experiences in the home 
which will develop senses of 
self direction which will serve 
the child in the development 
of aspiration and in overcom- 
ing at adolescence the hesi- 
tancy to venture. 


Ability to assess with adoles- 
cents, completely and accur- 
ately, their interests, aptitu- 
des, the causes and effects of 


emotional stress, and to find 

healthy ways and means of 

overcoming, withdrawing from 

or living with these conflicts. 

College and high school administra- 

tive competencies which assume prior- 
ity include: 


1. The ability to accurately as- 
sess skills which are salable 
in given societies at given 
times. 

2. The ability to provide facil- 
ities and personnel to offer 
training which will develop 
these skills at a competitive 
level. 


The ability to communicate 
both needs and opportunities 
to the constituency and to each 
student. 


And master teaching must prevail 
with all the children in all the schools. 
In the slow and sometimes tortuous 
advances of large masses every hamlet 
and its citizenry assume great im- 
portance. Methods of having its youth 
learn better can only be developed 
through the enlightened study and per- 
sonal creation of the artist teacher. 


Those who will teach the teachers 
must .study the problem and adjust 
their philosophies to bring to bear all 
of their resources to development of 
this art and science. Mobility here 
demands that succeeding generations 
achieve with significantly greater facil- 
ity than have those who served before 
them. 


Those who would prepare the in- 
dustrialists, the artists and the tech- 
nologists must develop to a high de- 
gree the arts of development and per- 
Fears must be overcome and 
Ways and means of 


suasion. 
confidence built. 
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using the learnings of the sub-culture 
to facilitate total development must 
be developed and potentials which to 
date have defied development must be 
coaxed and cajoled and even forced in- 
to full bloom. 


Given these advantages, the Negro 
adolescent in the South can step out 
with certainty into the bureaucrated, 
automated society of these times, with 
faith in his ability to perform with 
facility in a chosen field and with the 
certainty that his abilities will be 
warmly received. Without them he 
will surely falter, and frustrated tal- 
ent and aspirations will wander, some- 
times disinterestedly, and oft-times in- 
juriously, into other endeavors bring- 
ing great losses to the progress of a 
marginal and mobile people and to 
the human resources of a potentially 


virile land. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The South in the Revolution* 


In 1856 members of Congress from 
Northern and Southern states argued 
vehemently over which section contrib- 
uted most to winning the War for In- 
dependence. The argument ended in a 
draw. In this impressive Volume 
Three, the seventh to appear, of the 
projected ten-volume History of the 
South, Professor John Richard Alden 
of Duke University discusses all the 
points made by the debaters of 1856. 
Indeed, he discusses many points that 
did not even occur to those armchair 
strategists of a century ago. But Pro- 
fessor Alden is not as interested in the 
comparative contributions of the sec- 
tions to independence as he is in the 
question of the role of the South. He 
pursues this question relentlessly, giv- 
ing, of course, due attention to the 
other parts of the country; and the re- 
sult is the first full-scale treatment of 
the South in the era of the Revolution 
ever to be published. 


Professor Alden provides the reader 
with a vividly and carefully drawn 
portrait of every aspect of life in the 
South during the Revolutionary period. 
Beginning in the year 1763, when “Mr. 
Grenville’s Program” was inaugurated, 
he carries the story through the mo- 
mentous years of crisis after crisis, 
the movement for independence, war, 
confederation, and constitution-making. 
Even if the sectional consciousness was 
not as strong then as it was later to 
become, one is impressed with the enor- 
mous contributions to independence 
made by men from the Southern states. 
There were not only the Virginia 
giants, ranging from Patrick Henry and 


*John Richard Alden, The South in the Rev- 
olution, 1763-1789. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1957. Pp. 442. 
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Thomas Jefferson to ‘“Light-Horse” 
Henry Lee and George Washington. 
There were also Laurens, Marion, and 
Drayton of South Carolina, Robert- 
son and Sevier of the Tennessee coun- 
try, and the great rank and file, includ- 
ing thousands of Negroes. And in the 
final years of the war the South be- 
came the great battleground for inde- 
pendence at King’s Mountain, Cow- 
pens, Moore’s Creek, and Yorktown. 


It cannot be argued that the South, 
to a man, stood up for independence. 
It becomes quite clear in the pages of 
this work that loyalty to the British 
crown remained strong in some parts 
of the South. It seemed that at times 
the South had much more than its 
share of those who could not turn their 
backs on England. Some were badly 
handled, such as Jerry, the Charleston 
slave who was executed because he 
promised to pilot British warships 
through the harbor, and another Char- 
lestonian, Laughlin Martin, who was 
tarred and feathered for publicly 
swearing that he would give aid to 
Britain. Among the Low Country 
merchants and planters of South Caro- 
lina “were hundreds of loyalists and 
thousands who gave firm allegiance 
neither to the patriot cause nor to Brit- 
ain; and neutrals and Tories were nu- 
merous in the Upcountry.” The “civil 
war” that was fought between Southern 
Loyalists and Patriots is fully treated 
by Professor Alden. 


By its very title this volume might 
imply to some readers that there were 
already distinctively regional qualities 
in evidence in the South. Happily, 
Professor Alden does not insist on this 
point, remaining satisfied for the most 
part to regard the South as merely a 
geographical entity. During the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787, how- 
ever, delegates from the South began 
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to express political and economic views, 
especially in connection with slavery, 
that reflected the emergence of a sec- 
tion. This is a most valuable addi- 
tion not only to the series of volumes 
on the South but also to the literature 
of the Revolution. Its carefully se- 
lected maps and illustrations and the 
excellent bibliographical notes consid- 
erably enhance the value of the work. 


Joun Hope FRANKLIN 
Department of History 
Brooklyn College 


Education for the Exceptional 
Child* 


L. X. Magnifico in his recent pub- 
lication, Education for the Exceptional 
Child, bridges the gap often unattend- 
ed in writings on areas of special edu- 
cation. The author places the program 
in its proper perspective within the 
context of education and American 
life. In doing so, he takes cognizance 
of the wider social and economic fac- 
tors which must pervade an adequate 
philosophy of education, and notes the 
implication of these factors for edu- 
cation of all children. 


The book is developed in logical 
manner from identification of essen- 
tials involved in ability and disability 
in the cases of gifted children, the 
physically, socially, and mentally 
handicapped, through methods of im- 
proved teaching techniques and admin- 
istration of special education programs. 
The small, compact volume, essential- 
ly a survey of the field, depends heav- 
ily upon documented research findings 
either to create or support points of 
view. This is appealing to the inquir- 
ing mind in search of realistic evi- 
dence. However, the many inserta- 
tions may make for halting reading to 
the average teacher who is accustomed 





*L. X. Magnifico, Education for the Ex- 
ceptional Child. New York: 


to straight writing of an author’s di- 
rectives which are readily translated 
into action. Rather than a criticism 
of content or style, this is a commend- 
able feature. In all probability the 
classroom teacher needs exposure to 
the recent scientific data presented 
which would otherwise be difficult to 
obtain. Time involvement and the wide 
spread of sources of data are usually 
interfering factors. 


The book presupposes a background 
in orientation courses to professional 
education and is most valuable to ad- 
vanced students, experienced teachers 
and administrators. Its importance 
lay not only in its immediate content 
but in the rich sources of references 
for detailed study in the various areas 
of specialized education. 


Reena M. Gorr 
Department of Education 
Morgan State College 


African Bibliography* 


With the acceleration of American 
scholarly interest in Africa, any de- 
velopment of library resources is great- 
ly appreciated. But the publication 
last spring of A Catalogue of the Afri- 
can Collection in the Moorland Foun- 
dation at Howard University, edited 
by Dorothy Porter, is particularly sig- 
nificant. This volume meets the grow- 
ing need for knowledge of literary ma- 
terial on Africa and equally important- 
ly it established the interest in and 
concern for Africa and subjects re- 
lating to Africa on the part of the 
largest and perhaps most famous uni- 
versity in America started for the edu- 
cation of American Negroes. 


This bibliography comprised of some 





*Catalogue of the African Collection in the 
Moorland Foundation, Howard Universiiy 
Library. Dorothy B. Porter, ed. Washing- 
ton: Howard University Press. 1958. Pp. 
398. $6.00. 
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4,865 book entries, 252 periodicals and 
62 newspaper titles reflects the specific 
slant of interest in Africa on the part 
of Negro scholars. While the future 
will undoubtedly see a broadening of 
the Moorland Collection, there is every 
reason to hope it will continue to ex- 
pand the specific areas in which it has 
developed strengths. 


Regionally, the Moorland Collection 
covers the entire continent of Africa, 
but its largest number of holdings is 
on West Africa, both British and 
French, and on South Africa. The 
largest holding on any one country out- 
side the Union of South Africa is on 
Nigeria. The size of the holdings on 
Liberia, Ethiopia and Ghana are in- 
dications of the ties between the 
growth and independence of these 
countries and the American Negro’s 
orientation to Africa. 


This specialized concentration is 
seen even more clearly from an anal- 
ysis of the 62 newspapers which are 
being received by this library, 40 of 
which come from Sierra Leone, Nigeria 
and Ghana. It is hoped that a fu- 
ture publication will give the reader 
the specific holdings of African news- 
papers in the collection which for cer- 
tain countries in West Africa at least 
represent complete files, in some cases 
the only repository in this country of 
the complete file of a given newspaper. 


The specialized character of the 
Moorland Collection is also shown in 
the large number of books about Africa 
written by Africans, Edward Blyden, 
Eyo Ita, Isaac Moumé, Jabawa David- 
son, Samuel Crowther, Alexis Kagame, 
to name only a few. This greatly 
improves the opportunity of an Amer- 
ican scholar to understand Africa from 
all points of view. 


In terms of subject, the Moorland 
Collection is richest in works of de- 
scription and travel, missionary en- 
deavors or social action in Africa, but 
a considerable number of volumes is 
devoted to African art, including mu- 


sic and dance. The number of books 
on African literature is surprisingly 
large (some 289 titles) and includes, 
as was mentioned above, an imposing 
list of literary contributions by Afri- 
cans. There is no subject breakdown 
for politics in Africa, though many 
books deal with the subject. Books 
devoted to economic problems in Africa 
are understandably few. 


The Moorland Collection has a num- 
ber of rare historical works, examples 
of which are the writings of Willem 
Bosman, published in 1705 and 1754; 
or Henri Justel, Recueil de divers 
voyages, facts en Afrique et en l’Amer- 
ique qui n’ont point été encore publiez, 
Paris, 1674, or Joannes Leon Afri- 
canus, Ioannis Leonis Africani Africae 
descriptio, as well as some significant 
historical addenda, as for example, 
The Journal of Isaaco, Mungo Park’s 
guide, or The Memoirs of Simeon, a 
native of Susoo country, West Africa; 
who dies at the house of the Church 
Missionary Society, London, August 
29, 1817; aged 17 years, by E. Bick- 
ersteth Wilhem. 


It is not difficult, particularly in a 
field representing a new and expand- 
ing interest, to suggest ommissions in 
coverage. No one could say that there 
are not ommissions in the Moorland 
Collection in whole areas as well as 
with respect to specific books. But the 
value of the Moorland Collection rests 
more in its variety and character as 
the outgrowth of interest directed 
largely by scholars whose interest in 
Africa is more than academic. This 
feature gives flavor to the Moorland 
Collection of Africana that justificably 
deserves publication. There is an ob- 
vious necessity of developing a good 
core library on Africa at Howard Uni- 
versity, but in view of the accessibil- 
ity of the Library of Congress to stu- 
dents in Washington, this writer would 
hope that the Moorland Collection will 
avoid being a mere duplication of other 
libraries on Africa throughout the 
country and continue its acquisition of 
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material on Africa which might be 
either neglected by or unknown to 
other libraries. 


ADELAIDE CROMWELL HILL 


African Research and 
Studies Program 


Boston University 


The Sins of Maria* 


That Bruce Cameron is familiar 
with Puerto Rico, its people and its 
problems, is clearly evident in The 
Sins of Maria, But far more than 
familiarity, the novel reveals a tender 
sympathy for the struggles of this peo- 
ple, a sympathy based upon deep un- 


derstanding and a feeling of kinship. 


The Sins of Maria is a gripping 
story of a young and beautiful coun- 
try girl forced to fend for herself in 
San Juan, and of the tragic waste of 
her life caused by her essential in- 
nocence and naiveté. The setting is 
Puerto Rico, but Maria is any country 
girl, forcibly dislodged from her cus- 
tomary and beloved surroundings, pos- 
sessed of unusual beauty and an innate 
purity of soul, and driven by a per- 
sistent longing for betterment of her 
lot. The end of her story finds her 
physically in the environment from 
which she started. The spiritual toll 
of her sufferings is set forth in the 
simple closing words: ‘Dream, Carlos, 
dream, I can’t any more.” Between 
the beginning and the end of her 
story Maria rises economically from 
the depths of poverty to temporary se- 
curity, and sinks again to an existence 
of dire need. Mentally and morally 
she is in essence unchanged, and her 
sins are in fact the sins of others 
against her. 


A plot which is actually simple be- 
comes greatly enhanced by a power- 


*Bruce Cameron, The Sins of Maria. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1958. Pp. 
243. 


ful technique of structure which shifts 
the scene alternately from Marfa’s 
present to her past. So the reader 
moves constantly from effect to cause, 
and sees Maria through the eyes of 
her children as well as through her 
own past experiences. Thus the depth 
of insight into Maria’s character is 
increased, and the reader realizes what 
her children never learn, that she is 
“more sinned against than sinning.” 


Coupled with this unusual technical 
device is a style of writing well adapt- 
ed to the subject. Sentence structure 
is uncomplicated, thoughts are express- 
ed briefly but pointedly, and in lan- 
guage which, while simple, calls forth 
the response the author is seeking. De- 
scriptive passages on the whole are 
weaker than the narrative, and the oc- 
casional imagery seems somewhat forc- 
ed, but the defect is not serious enough 
to mar the worth of the book. 


Propaganda is present. In fact, it 
is inevitable in such a book. Whether 
accidentally or deliberately, Bruce 
Cameron leaves his readers with a de- 
sire to alleviate in some way the con- 
dition of the people he describes. And 
in so doing he forces us to think more 
clearly about the assimilation of the 
Puerto Ricans into our culture, and to 
understand better their problems and 
their motivations. 


The Sins of Maria from any point 
of view, as a well-told tale, as an ex- 
ample of the tragic waste of human 
potential, as a sociological study, rich- 
ly repays its readers. 


Annette H. Eaton 
Department of Classics 
Howard University 


Japan’s Intellectual Re-Adjustment* 


If you ask the majority of Amer- 


*Ryosuke Tsunoda, William Theodore de 
Bary, and Donald Keene, Compilers, Sources 
of the Japanese Tradition. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1958. Pp. 928. 
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icans about Japan and the Japanese 
people they might give you a great 
variety of answers, which would puz- 
zle the Japanese: 


“Japan is completely unified and the 
people are clean and honest.” 


“Japan is very modern, and her 
cities are noisy and dusty.” 


“Japanese people are polite, artis- 
tic, and individualistic, but you cannot 
trust what they say. Their YES often 


means NO.” 


Even to Japanese themselves, Japan 
is a country, very difficult to get along, 
and I have often despaired of explain- 
ing to Americans the paradox of Jap- 
anese society and her psychology. A 
book entitled Sources of The Japanese 
Tradition brought me a sense of re- 
lief. The book might also give the 
critical Western reader a well-rounded 
comprehensive knowledge of Japan. 
Dr. de Bary, one of the co-authors of 
the book, tells us so clearly about the 
general difficulties of understanding 
Japan: 


“Perhaps the greatest danger which 
besets the Western reader’s attempt 
to understand Japanese civilization 
is the temptation to take one or an- 
other of its more striking aspects as 
representing the whole. . . . Much 
that is popularly written about the 
Japanese (in particular, about “Ja- 
pan Today”) reflects the particular 
concerns of the moment, and these 
concerns shift so rapidly that the 
popular image of Japan is likely 
to become confused. A sense of baf- 
flement or frustration may result, 
and the Westerner will then take 
what consolation he can find in the 
idea that Orientals are, after all, in- 
scrutable. . . . Now thirteen years 
after the surrender, there is danger 
in another kind of distortion, which 
sees nothing in Japan but its exotic- 
ism, aestheticism, and mysticism. . . 
Obviously, then, the first requirement 
of a book such as this must be to 


achieve balance 


HH 


and perspective. 


The book does not “seek to identify 
causal factors in Japanese history, but 
merely to suggest the range and vari- 
ety of Japanese thought, and some of 
the circumstances, which called forth 
or conditioned these expressions of 
the Japanese mind,” (preface, x). In- 
stead of concluding with the definite 
answer, the authors strive to give the 
reader source readings which tell us 
what the Japanese have thought about 
themselves. These enormous source 
readings range from the earliest rec- 
ords of Japan to up-to-date materials, 
not only on politics, economics, and 
historical documents, but her religion 
and philosophy. Since the importance 
of Japanese Arts in the modern world 
has been recognized by the Westerner 
the book includes literature and dra- 
matic arts, which are, in a sense, the 
living history of the Japanese people. 


My particular attention is drawn to 
the treatment of Part One, Chapter 1: 
The Earliest Records of Japan. The 
earliest Japanese chronicles might 
have been familiar to those who had 
already studied the Japanese history, 
but Japan and her people through an- 
cient Chinese accounts seem extreme- 
ly interesting with the objective view- 
point of Chinese people. Some of the 
exerpts, together with commentary in- 
troduction, would give the reader al- 
most a sense of poetic ecstasy. 


Another valuable contribution of this 
book to critical readers, especially to 
American sociologists, is its modern so- 
ciological approach. Even in the con- 
cluding chapter, Part Five, Chapter 
XXIX, the Japanese Tradition in the 
Modern World, the book does not bring 
any definite answer, merely “serving 
as a symposium, and suggesting some 
of the alternatives which face Japan 
today and the diversity of opinion 
which exists in regard to basic issues.” 


**Preface, [X-X. 
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Current Trends in Negro Education and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: Discrimination and the Christian Conscience* 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO WHEN THIs Na- 
K TION WAS DEVOTING ITS ENERGIES 


to A Wortp War DesigNep to MaIn- 
TAIN Human FRrReEpom, the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States issued a 
prayerful warning to their citizens. We 
called for the extension of full freedom 
within the confines of our beloved 
country. 


Specifically, we noted the problems 
faced by Negroes in obtaining the 
rights that are theirs as Americans. The 
statement of 1943 said in part: 


In the Providence of God there 
are among us millions of fellow cit- 
izens of the Negro race. We owe to 
these fellow citizens, who have con- 
tributed so largely to the develop- 
ment of our country, and for whose 
welfare history imposes on us a 
special obligation of justice, to see 
that they have in fact the rights 
which are given them in our Consti- 
tution. This means not only political 
equality, but also fair economic and 
educational opportunities, a just 
share in public welfare projects, 
good housing without exploitation, 
and a full chance for the social ad- 
vancement of their race. 


In the intervening years, consider- 
able progress was made in achieving 
these goals. The Negro race, brought 
to this country in slavery, continued its 
quiet but determined march toward the 
goal of equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunity. 


During and after the Second World 
War, great and even spectacular ad- 
vances were made in the obtaining of 
voting rights, good education, better- 
paying jobs, and adequate housing. 
Through the efforts of men of good will 
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of every race and creed and from all 
parts of the Nation, the barriers of 
prejudice and discrimination were 
slowly but inevitably eroded. 


Because this method of quiet con- 
ciliation produced such excellent re- 
sults, we have preferred the path of 
action to that of exhortation. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it appears that in 
recent years the issues have become 
confused and the march toward justice 
and equality has been slowed if not 
halted in some areas. The transcendent 
moral issues involved have become ob- 
scured, and possibly forgotten. 


Our Nation now stands divided by 
the problem of compulsory segregation 
of the races aud the opposing demand 
for racial justice. No region of our 
land is immune from strife and di- 
vision resulting from this problem. 


In one area, the key issue may con- 
cern the schools. In another it may be 
conflicts over housing. Job discrimina- 
tion may be the focal point in still 
other sectors. But all these issues have 
one main point in common. They re- 
flect the determination of our Negro 
people, and we hope the overwhelming 
majority of our white citizens, to see 
that our colored citizens obtain their 
full rights as given to them by God, 
the Creator of all, and guaranteed by 
the democratic traditions of our Na- 
tion. 


*The Catholic Bishops of the United 
States at the close of their annual meet- 
ing in Washington, issued this statement. 
It was signed in their names by the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. This statement 
of the Catholic Bishops is one of the 
more articulate pronouncements which 
have been made by a number of religious 
groups in the past year. — 
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There are many facets to the prob- 
lems raised by the quest for racial 
justice. There are issues of law, of 
history, of economics, and of sociology. 
There are questions of procedure and 
technique. There are conflicts in cul- 
tures. Volumes have been written on 
each of these phases. 


Their importance we do not deny. 
But the time has come, in our con- 
sidered and prayerful judgment, to cut 
through the maze of secondary or less 
essential issues and to come to the 
heart of the problem. 


The heart of the race question is 
moral and religious. It concerns the 
rights of man and our attitude toward 
our fellow man. If our attitude is gov- 
erned by the great Christian law of 
love of neighbor and respect for his 
rights, then we can work out harmon- 
iously the techniques for making legal, 
educational, economic, and social ad- 
justments. But if our hearts are 
poisoned by hatred, or even by indif- 
ference toward the welfare and rights 
of our fellow men, then our Nation 
faces a grave internal crisis. 


No one who bears the name of 
Christian can deny the universal love 
of God for all mankind. When Our 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, “took 
on the form of man” (Phil. 2, 7) and 
walked among men, He taught as the 
first two laws of life the love of God 
and the love of fellow man. “By this 
shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, that you have love, one for 
the other.” (John 13,35). He offered 
His life in sacrifice for all mankind. 
His parting mandate to His followers 
was to “teach all nations.” (Matt. 28, 
19). 


Our Christian faith is of its nature 
universal. It knows not the distinctions 
of race, color, or nationhood. The mis- 
sionaries of the Church have spread 
throughout the world, visiting with 
equal impartiality nations such as 
China and India, whose ancient cul- 
tures antedate the coming of the Savior, 


and the primitive tribes of the Amer- 
icas. 


The love of Christ, and the love of 
the Christian, knows no bounds. In the 
words of Pope Pius XII, addressed 
to American Negro publishers 12 years 
ago, “All men are brothered in Jesus 
Christ; for He, though God, became 
also man, became a member of the 
human family, a brother of all.” (May 
27, 1946). 


Even those who do not accept our 
Christian tradition should at least ac- 
knowledge that God has implanted in 
the souls of all men some knowledge of 
the natural moral law and a respect 
for its teachings. Reason alone taught 
philosophers through the ages respect 
for the sacred dignity of each human 
being and the fundamental rights of 
man. 


Every man has an equal right to 
life, to justice before the law, to marry 
and rear a family under the human 
conditions, and to an equitable oppor- 
tunity to use the goods of this earth 
for his needs and those of his family. 


From these solemn truths, there fol- 
low certain conclusions vital for a 
proper approach to the problems that 
trouble us today. 


First, we must repeat the principal 
—embodied in our Declaration of In- 
dependence—that all men are equal in 
the sight of God. By equal we mean 
that they are created by God and re- 
deemed by His Divine Son, that they 
are bound by His Law, and that God 
desires them as His friends in the 
eternity of Heaven. This fact confers 
upon all men human dignity and human 
rights. 


Men are unequal in talent and 
achievement. They differ in culture and 
personal characteristics. Some are 
saintly, some seem to be evil, most are 
men of good will, though beset with 
human frailty. On the basis of personal 
differences we may distinguish among 
our fellow men, remembering always 
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the admonition: “Let him who is with- 
out sin . . . cast the first stone .. .” 
(John 8, 7). 


But discrimination based on the 
accidental fact of race or color, and as 
such injurious to human rights regard- 
less of personal qualities or achieve- 
ments, cannot be reconciled with the 
truth that God has created all men 
with equal rights and equal dignity. 


Secondly, we are bound to love our 
fellow man. The Christian love we 
bespeak is not a matter of emotional 
likes or dislikes. It is a firm purpose 
to do good to all men, to the extent 
that ability and opportunity permit. 


Among all races and_ national 
groups, class distinctions are inevit- 
ably made on the basis of like-minded- 
ness or a community of interests. Such 
distinctions are normal and constitute 
a universal social phenomenon. 


They are accidental, however, and 
are subject to change as conditions 
change. It is unreasonable and in- 
jurious to the rights of others that a 
factor such as race, by and of itself, 
should be made a cause of discrimina- 
tion and a basis for unequal treatment 
in our mutual relations. 


The question then arises: Can en- 
forced segregation be reconciled with 
the Christian view of our fellow man? 
In our judgment it cannot, and this 
for two fundamental reasons. (Em- 
phasis added.) 


(1) Legal segregation, or any form 
of compulsory segregation, in itself 
and by its very nature imposes a stigma 
of inferiority upon the segregated 
people. (Emphasis added.) Even if the 
now obsolete Court doctrine of “sep- 
arate but equal” had been carried out 
to the fullest extent, so that all public 
and semi-public facilities were in fact 
equal, there is nonetheless the judg- 
ment that an entire race, by the sole 
fact of race and regardless of individ- 
ual qualities, is not fit to associate on 


equal terms with members of another 
race. 


We cannot reconcile such a judg- 
ment with the Christian view of man’s 
nature and rights. (Emphasis added.) 
Here again it is appropriate to cite the 
language of Pope Pius XII: “God did 
not create a human family made up of 
segregated, dissociated, mutually inde- 
pendent members. No; He would have 
them all united by the bond of total 
love of Him and consequent self-dedi- 
cation to assisting each other to main- 
tain that bond intact.” (Sept. 7, 1956). 


(2) It is a matter of historical fact 
that segregation in our country has. 
led to oppressive conditions and the 
denial of basic human rights for the 
Negro. This is evident in the funda- 
mental fields of education, job oppor- 
tunity, and housing. Flowing from 
these areas of neglect and discrimina- 
tion are problems of health and the: 
sordid train of evils often associated. 
with the consequent slum conditions. 
Surely Pope Pius XII must have had 
these conditions in mind when he said 
just two months ago: “It is only too 
well known, alas, to what excesses: 
pride of race and racial hate can lead. 
The Church has always been energet- 
ically opposed to attempts to genocide 
or practices arising from what is. 
called the ‘color bar’.” (Sept. 5, 
1958). 


One of the tragedies of racial op- 
pression is that the evils we have cited 
are being used as excuses to continue 
the very conditions that so strongly 
fostered such evils. 


Today we are told that Negroes, In- 
dians, and also some Spanish-speaking 
Americans differ too much in culture 
and achievements to be assimilated in 
our schools, factories, and neighbor- 
hoods. Some decades back the same: 
charge was made against the immi- 
grant, Irish, Jewish, Italian, Polish, 
Hungarian, German, Russian, In both 
instances differences were used by 
some as a basis for discrimination and 
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even for bigoted ill-treatment. The im- 
migrant, fortunately, has achieved his 
rightful status in the American com- 
munity. Economic opportunity was 
wide open and educational equality 
was not denied to him. 


Negro citizens seek these same op- 
portunities. They wish an education 
that does not carry with it any stigma 
of inferiority. They wish their civil 
rights as American citizens. They wish 
acceptance based upon proved ability 
and achievement. No one who truly 
loves God’s children will deny them 
this opportunity. 


To work for this principle amid 
passions and misunderstandings will 
not be easy. It will take courage. But 
quiet and persevering courage has al- 
ways been the mark of a true follower 
of Christ. 


We urge that concrete plans in this 
field be based on prudence. Prudence 
may be called a virtue that inclines us 
to view problems in their proper per- 
spective. It aids us to use the proper 
means to secure our aim. 


The problems we inherit today are 
rooted in decades, even centuries, of 
custom and cultural patterns. Changes 
in deep-rooted attitudes are not made 
overnight. When we are confronted 
with complex and far-reaching evils, it 
is not a sign of weakness or timidity to 
distinguish among remedies and re- 
forms. Some are relatively easy to 
achieve. Others seem impossible at 
this time. What may succeed in one 
area may fail in another. 


It is a sign of wisdom, rather than 
weakness, to study carefully the prob- 


lems we face, to prepare for advances, 
and to by-pass the nonessential if it 
interferes with essential progress. 


We may well deplore a gradualism 
that is merely a cloak for inaction. But 
we equally deplore rash impetuosity 
that would sacrifice the achievements 
of decades in ill-timed and ill-consid- 
ered ventures. 


In concrete matters we distinguish 
between prudence and inaction by ask- 
ing the question: Are we sincerely and 
earnestly acting to solve these prob- 
lems? We distinguish between prud- 
ence and rashness by seeking the 
prayerful and considered judgment of 
experienced counselors who have 
achieved success in meeting similar 
problems. 


For this reason we hope and earn- 
estly pray that responsible and sober- 
minded Americans of all religious 
faiths, in all areas of our land, will 
seize the mantle of leadership from 
the agitator and the racist. It is vital 
that we act now and act decisively. 
All must act quietly, courageously, and 
prayerfully before it is too late. 


For the welfare of our Nation we 
call upon all to root out from their 
hearts bitterness and hatred. The tasks 
we face are indeed difficult. But hearts 
inspired by Christiam love will sur- 
mount these difficulties. 


Clearly, then, these problems are 
vital and urgent. May God give this 
Nation the grace to meet the challenge 
it faces. For the sake of generations 
of future Americans, and indeed of all 
humanity, we cannot fail. 





Section B: The South and its Human Relations 


R. Roperick PALMER 


Assistant Professor, College of Education, Wayne State University 


H VERY SOCIETY HAS CERTAIN MINI- 
MUM REQUIREMENTS which must be 
filled in order that its existence and 
continuity be maintained. These in- 


clude the following: 


There must be a functional dif- 
ferentiation of activities, com- 
monly called role differentiation 
or division of labor. 


i. 


There must be a differential eval- 
uation of activities and persons 
in terms of the prevailing value 
structure resulting in a system 
of stratification. 


There must be mechanism and 
criteria for allocating persons to 
the stratified and functionally 
differentiated positions in the 
social system, or a system of so- 
cial selection. 


There must be arrangements, ef- 
fected through diffuse, decentral- 
ized pressures and _ sanctions, 
through internalized controls and 
through organized constituted 
authorities, for the ceordination 
of the activities of the system, 
for the resolution of conflicts, 
and for the control of deviation, 
rebellion, and withdrawal: a 
system of integration. 


Aside from and interrelated with 
such basic necessities, there is a fur- 
ther condition for group existence. 
This is that group members will pos- 
sess or develop attitudes, goals, traits, 
self-conceptions, and behavior appro- 
priate to the carrying out of rules, 
laws, dictates of its legal bodies, and 
activities geared to the advance of 
society. 


In view of the 1954 mandate of the 
United States Supreme Court outlaw- 
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ing school segregation and the reper- 
cussions resulting from it as seen in 
Clinton, Tennessee and Little Rock, 
Arkansas, the time has come for in- 
tense national effort to be extended in 
establishing better human _ relations 
throughout the South. 


Like many other aspects of our be- 
havior, our emotions and feelings are 
profoundly affected by the fact that 
we live in complex societies. To the 
student of human behavior who seeks 
to take into account the types of feel- 
ings and emotions that are found in 
various societies and the situations 
which call them forth, it appears that 
feelings and emotions are to an amaz- 
ing extent regulated, prescribed, and 
even defined by groups. One of the 
best ways of doing this that has been 
tried in cities integrating their schools 
in the South has been to set up a work- 
ing system of information and under- 
standing between the races, thereby 
creating for people an atmosphere to 
receive and to work out ways and 
means by which a program of inte- 
gration can be realized. Study of the 
processes employed in such cities as 
Baltimore, Maryland, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Washington, D. C., and Louis- 
ville, Kentucky reveals that the citi- 
zenry was conditioned over a_ long 
period of time to the eventual accep- 
tance of integrated schools. Thus, 
school integration was facilitated in 
these*cities through the sober study of 
the problems and the consequences of 
such action by educators and laymen 
alike. 


America today is a confusing com- 
plex of democratic values and of prac- 
tices inconsistent with these values. 
Most of us live and work most of the 
time in groups of one sort or another. 
To do this successfully, it is important 
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to learn what we can get from and give 
to others. We are learning to play dif- 
ferent roles; how to extend our skills 
for living with others; and how to en- 
large our concepts of the group and of 
values beyond those of single individ- 
uals, area traditions, and area ideol- 
ogies. All Americans need to experi- 
ence achievement as a result of joining 
effort and to learn how to relate their 
own skills and capacities to group con- 
cerns, as well as to get satisfaction 
from shared purposes. We need to dis- 
cover that pooled abilities, education, 
and mass contribution of all races sup- 
plement and complement one another 
and enhance the result. Mere physical 
proximity does not necessarily make a 
psychological group. Experiences to 
promote such ends need to be planned 
for in every community. 


Whenever human beings come to- 
gether they form lines of association 
and set up the process of social inter- 
action. Human beings refuse to behave 
in the nice, orderly pattern of logical 
thinking and rational analysis. This is 
the essence of human behavior. There- 
fore, it seems clear that a movement 
should be started to regulate and to 
sponsor thinking and analysis of racial 
problems. Every person throughout the 
Southern states who opposes integra- 
tion of schools must see that it will be 
personally profitable to work out a 
solution. No good can come from forc- 
ing on a group a problem it does not 
accept as such, or one which it can see 
no particular merit in solving. 


In the event such widespread pro- 
grams and pre-planning do not get un- 
der way in the Southern states, it is felt 
that unrealistic and  emotionalized 
mutual assessments are likely to arise 
and result in misunderstanding. These 
in turn affect not only the amount and 
kind of social contact each racial 
group may have, but also the way each 
thinks about itself and about those 
from whom it is shut off. The ideas 
each group may have developed tend 
to become rigid and static or, worse 
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yet, protective and resistant to the 
effects of open communication. The 
loss of individuality is felt in all racial 
groups and scope for living is limited 
within. Society must also hold the con- 
viction that the conditions of human 
living can most surely be improved if 
intelligent, cooperative efforts are 
made to bring about improvements and 
solutions to problems that may crop up 
as a result of desegregation of schools. 


The emergence of intergroup rela- 
tions as an important area of educa- 
tional concern gives a new urgency to 
the problem of providing better schools 
now that the integration mandate has 
paved the way. Proposals for human 
relations programs have been formu- 
lated from time to time throughout this 
country. Many such programs are un- 
der way in a number of Northern 
cities. Most of these cities have race 
relations commissions. A survey made 
in 1957 by the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund revealed that there 
is still need for wide-spread move- 
ments of this type in the North as well 
as in the South to argument certain 
satisfactory conditions that exist today 
between the minorities and the ma- 
jority race. Institution of a workable, 
flexible, efficacious human _ relations 
program is not only needed but it 
should be started on a broad scale in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Arkansas, Tennessee, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Virginia. The program should be main- 
tained and implemented for years to 
come if America intends to continue 
her leadership among nations of the 
world in providing equal educational 
opportunity for all. 


Local community human and _ race 
relations activities for resolving the 
problems of the integration of public 
schools in the South could very well 
include the following: 


1. A continuous watch over situa- 
tions which threaten peace of a com- 
munity because of racial prejudice in 
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school attendance, using local author- 
itative control. 


2. Educational programs with all 
local civic, religious, and social groups 
participating. 


3. Radio and television programs, 
displaying talents and abilities of 
members of all racial groups, thereby 
educating all people to respect the 
native worth and personal contribu- 
tions of racial types in the culture. 


4. Various projects among youth 
groups, in and out of school, to elim- 
inate racial flare-ups and to promote 
understanding and handling of prob- 
lems common to all youths everywhere. 


5. Christian endeavors of various 
church denominations in fostering un- 
derstanding and acceptance of all 
races of mankind. 


6. Weekly human relations bulletins 
by the chambers of commerce in all 
cities and towns to indicate administra- 
tive interest in better race relations 
and community solidarity. 


7. Extension of “Brotherhood 
Week” for the reduction of man’s in- 
humanity to man. 


8. Weekly and monthly discussions 
by townspeople in order to develop 
unity, respect, and tolerance of others. 


9. Curricula of all schools to include 
studies of each race’s history and con- 
tribution to American life and culture. 


10. Instruction of all children in the 
schools and in the homes to become 
broadminded individuals, accepting 
other people, living harmoniously, and 
thoroughly understanding them though 
they may be of the same or another 
race. 


11. Study of community relations 
and related problems by civic, educa- 
tional, and political groups. 


12. Tournaments and athletic meets 
to accentuate competition and to eradi- 
cate opposition to race discrimination 





in sports and superiority of one race 
to another. 


13. Newspaper participation and 
assistance in reporting accomplish- 
ments and contributions made to so- 
ciety by all men, regardless of race, 
and to lend what editorial support is 
needed to reshape thinking in the area 
of human relations. 


13. Newspaper reports of crime and 
vice would not mention race of the 
persons involved. Mentioning race per- 
petuates shibboleths, credos, and prej- 
udices. 


14. Human interest and _ feature 
stories in the press that play up the 
need for better public relations and 
community feeling toward one’s neigh- 
bors or local citizens. 


15. Consultant services for all 
people who request or need guidance 
and information about understanding 
and getting along with others. 


16. Publications and other educa- 
tional literature to be circulated widely 
to aid in racial understanding and tol- 
erance. 


17. Periodic checks at the schools 
and the community centers where 
racial lines merge to evaluate tensions, 
freedom, tolerance, flare-ups, misun- 
derstandings, satisfactory situations, 
need of discipline, and other aspects 
of racial co-mingling. 


18. Local and state council pro- 
grams to carry on work of human and 
race relations. 


19. Community agencies such as 
public welfare, juvenile _ court, 
YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, YWHA, Ur- 
ban League, settlement houses, de- 
partments of social welfare, recreation 
centers, and other civic and religious 
groups to sponsor programs in human 
relations. 


20. Public programs staged period- 
ically in which all races participate, 
thereby educating and presenting evid- 
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ence of solidarity and unity of the 
racial groups in a given community, 


The endurance of our nation de- 
pends in large part upon the quality 
of the justice our society renders each 
individual within the population and 
the measure of the dignity and under- 
standing our communities render each 
group. That most of the differences 
attributed to race in America are ac- 
tually the results of our particular 
history and social development is a 
fact that is becoming clear to larger 
and larger numbers of people. There 
is no such thing as a “race problem” 
except as we create it in our imagina- 
tion or through the negligent misin- 
terpretation of our history and founda- 
tion as a nation. 


There is an ever larger and increas- 
ingly important task before us of 
building democratic attitudes and de- 
veloping a view of citizenship that is 
creative and dynamic, that involves in- 
dividual responsibility for asserting 
the dignity of man. It is a well known 
fact that democratic attitudes cannot 
be legislated even though people can 
be protected from violence and from 
many forms of discrimination. It is a 
well known fact also that justice will 
prevail in the end. Thus, a workable 
human relations program realizing the 
desired results for better community 
living, especially in the South, will un- 
questionably prepare people for any 
decision, and will not, at the same 
time, deny equal educational oppor- 
tunity and personal respect due every 
American of any race. 





Section C: Counseling Negro Students 


James W. Russet 


Northwestern University Counseling Center 


| Prenaen ABOUT SEGREGATION, 
DISCRIMINATION AND CIVIL RIGHTS 
involves basic issues and long range 
cultural evolution. When a counselor 
faces a student seeking help with ed- 
ucational-vocational counseling, how- 
ever, all this should be forgotten, in 
the sense that the counselor is now 
looking at the world through the eyes 
of this one individual, and not from 
the point of view of procurement of 
some social change, considered to be 
desirable by the counselor, 


The Life Cycle Perspective 


What is happening today is indica- 
tive of trends. Predicting outcomes is 
most difficult. In the world to be faced 
by the student when he is forty or 
fifty, the outlook for a member of his 
minority group will probably be some- 
what different from that found today. 


Given a few decades, many of the 
people now seemingly willing to sac- 
rifice to the “cause” of maintaining 
some condition considered vital will 
have passed on, to be replaced by 
members of another generation. Pro- 
gress in the direction of more oppor- 
tunity for colored people seems _in- 
evitable. Technology will bring this 
about if nothing else does. 


Whereas this seems to be the case, 
the counselor should not really have 
an “opinion” that affects his dealings 
with clients in the sense that he at- 
tempts to sell it to them. This is not 
tolerance or discretion; it is just com- 
patible with good counseling. 


Seeing educational-vocational prob- 
lems in the light of the life cycle seems 
compatible with good counseling. Cli- 
ents can be encouraged to take this 
perspective without taking sides on a 
racial issue. 





If the student presents a picture of 
limited opportunity to learn in the 
past because of home and _ neighbor- 
hood conditions, this should be seen in 
the light of its effect on test results, 
study habits, reading ability, motiva- 
tion and the like. At the same time, its 
effect on ability to profit from school- 
ing can be just as profound, as would 
be the case were it due to lack of po- 
tential. 


The country boy, one of many chil- 
dren in a laborers home, who wants to 
become a lawyer, will perhaps do so 
poorly on the tests that to become a 
government clerk would seem quite an 
achievement. But, if he is to have many 
children, a couple of them might be- 
come lawyers, if their father works 
hard enough at self improvement and 
his children’s improvement. 


In this perspective, should someone 
with low, but not impossible, scholastic 
aptitude go as far as possible in a not 
too good junior college or state college, 
or should he learn a trade and forget 
about higher education? This is for 
him to decide. The counselor should 
think twice before advising such a per- 
son not to try college. True, having a 
trade is most important for someone 
who is not to qualify for a profession; 
however, the further he goes with his 
education, even if the record seems 
quite poor, the greater will be the 
chances that he will improve his “gen- 
ral education” and that of his chil- 
dren. If he goes into a trade after- 
wards, then it could help him to be- 
come more useful in that role. 


Estimating Prejudice And 
Discrimination 
The difference between a client’s 
view of reality, and how things really 
are, is always important. This is even 
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more so for the Negro client. What he 
thinks is true will perhaps affect 
vitally his ability to actualize himself. 
Certainly, it could affect his level of 
aspiration. 


A paranoiac sees people in a most 
unfavorable light. The Negro with a 
“persecution complex” could be partly 
right. People in his locality might in- 
deed be persecuting him, if he is trying 
to gain acceptance into a white school. 
This does not make him paranoiac. 


At the same time, cognitive factors, 
being as important as they are in be- 
havior, should be in keeping with self- 
actualization, It seems self-defeating 
to allow prejudice and discrimination 
to interfere with learning. Oppor- 
tunity in our culture comes from learn- 
ing, more than in any other way. 


In Defense Of Optimism 


The ambiguous mass, that is the 
data about factors affecting present 
and future opportunity in schoo] and 
placement, can bring out projections of 
personality and profoundly affect 
achievement. By far the best approach 
is optimism. This should not be an 
“ostrich” approach to the world deny- 
ing reality. It is however, the wisest 
policy for the individual. 


The struggle with schooling will be 
difficult enough without adding handi- 
caps. The old adage in motivational 
psychology is that, “Level of aspira- 
tion limits achievement.” This means 
that unless one tries and works toward 
something, he cannot expect to achieve. 


This does not mean that persons of 


below average intelligence, as indi- 
cated by test performance on national 
norms for adults in general, should 
expect to become lawyers, doctors and 
engineers. Intelligence and aptitude 
test scores can be of “deadly ac- 
curacy” when the scores are very far 
from the “critical score.” It is a long 
way from below average intelligence 
to what it takes to become a profes- 
sional engineer or a lawyer. 


The point is that the member of the 
minority race should aim for his most 
promising alternative. He should be 
willing to make a greater sacrifice to 
attain his goals than his counterpart in 
a more favored race. Many an immi- 
grant has achieved high status and 
standard of living through his fierce 
determination and willingness to work 
far harder than those more favored by 
economic and educational background 
factors. 

Conclusion 


Our society rewards ability. There 
are still numerous jobs opening up in 
the professions, while millions are un- 
employed. The best answer to limited 
opportunity because of socio-economic 
background is the attainment of much 
needed skills and knowledge. 


Optimism is the best policy in the 
educational-vocational planning of a 
Negro student. How can anyone esti- 
mate his future opportunity as com- 
pared to a member of a more favored 
group? If he prepares himself for a 
profession, and does not achieve place- 
ment therein, doing so will enable him 
to pass on the by-products to his 
children in the way that counts most— 
opportunity for self-actualization. 








Section D: Performance Level 


LeRoy T. 


I* ORGANIZING A CURRICULUM FOR 


THE MosT EFFICIENT PREPARATION 
oF TEACHERS oF PuysicaL Epucartion, 
one should take into consideration the 
fact that the adequacy of performance 
of those teachers who have been 
trained in a program of professional 
preparation is one basis of determining 
the adequacy of the program. 


Problem 


It is generally agreed upon by spec- 
ialists in physical education that there 
are certain basic competencies needed 
by the prospective teacher of physical 
education. There fore, professional 
preparations programs in colleges are 
usually devoted to the development of 
those competencies which are essential 
to provide educative experiences in 
schools. It is further generally agreed 
that the educative experiences are cen- 
tered in four broad developmental 
tasks: (1) problems of civic living— 
community welfare, (2) social living— 
emerging personality and emotional 
development, (3) individual health and 
development, and (4) vocational 
choice, preparation and success. 


The effectiveness of the teacher’s 
performance may well be evaluated in 
terms of the behavior of his students as 
they attempt to satisfy persistent life 
needs within the broad developmental 
tasks. It was assumed, therefore, that 
a selected check list of competencies 
(job performances) could be derived, 
which would tend to indicate the pro- 
ficiency of a teacher. These job per- 
formances may be evaluated by qual- 
ified persons in the community. 


More specifically the problem is: 
What are the opinions of community 
leaders of the performance levels of 
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Education in North Carolina 


of Negro Teachers of Physical 


WaLKER 


Professsor of Physical Education, North Carolina College at Durham 


teachers presently eemployed in the 
secondary schools of North Carolina? 


General Procedure 


The instrument used in the study 
was a validated check list consisting of 
thirty-seven performances divided into 
four categories: namely, (1) problem 
of individual health and development, 
(2) problem of social living, (3) prob- 
lem of civic living, and (4) problem of 
vocational choice, preparation and suc- 
cess. The list was submitted to a panel 
composed of citizens of the community 
in which the teacher was employed. 
The group or panel of raters was com- 
posed of one individual from each 
phase of community life — _ business, 
clergy, protective and welfare, pro- 
fessional, and school administration— 
who met selected criteria. 


Each panelist was given a check list 
for study and a date was set for a 
meeting of the investigator with the 
entire panel. The ratings assigned re- 
ferred to the conduct of the teacher in 
a teaching situation rather than to 
traits which reside only in the teacher. 
The rating scale follows. 


1, Superior means that the teacher 
makes extensive provision for the 
performance and is functioning 
excellently. 


2. Above Average means that the 
teacher is making moderately ex- 
tensive provision for the perfor- 
mance and is functioning very 
good. 


8. Average means that the teacher 
makes good provision for the 
performance and is functioning 
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4. Below Average means that the 
provisions are slight, and that 
the functioning is questionable. 


5. Inferior means that the teacher's 
potential is low, and satisfactory 
achievement is improbable. 


0. No opportunity to observe the 
performance. 


The final evaluation represented the 
best judgment of the investigator and 
the panel after all evidence (including 
discussion with panels and the panel 
rating) had been considered. A mean 
was computed from the ratings of the 
panel members for each item of the 
check list. After collecting the data it 
was seen that very few of the average 
ratings of the panels for the thirty- 
seven teachers (a 100 per cent sample) 
were consistent with the discrete class- 
ifications of the rating scale (1-5). In 
organizing the data for presentation it 
was considered more feasible to reduce 
the scale from five to three categories. 
The average category is representative 
of those teachers whose mean rating 
was within .5 of a point of the middle 
scale, that is, from 2.51 to 3.50. The 
two extremes were, therefore, repre- 
sentative of those teachers whose rat- 
ings were 1.0 — 2.50 and 3.51 — 5.0, 
above average and below average, re- 
spectively. 

The investigator recognized the 
tenuousness of the procedure of utiliz- 
ing opinions in determining the qual- 
ity of performance of teachers in a 
community. At best such a procedure 
has weaknesses. But in the absence of 
data from an on-the-spot evaluation 
the opinions of qualified persons were 
utilized as an indication of the per- 
formance level of teachers, since some 
means of evaluation was desired. It 
will be necessary to conduct a con- 
tinuing evaluation using both empirical 
data and data from the use of more 
refined research methods in order to 
determine the true efficiency of the 
curriculum. 


The check list administered to the 


panelists was also forwarded to each 
of the thirty-seven teachers to rate the 
adequacy of the college preparation to 
discharge the performances listed. The 
instructions were changed for each of 
the five ratings as follows: 


1. Superior means that the college 
made extensive provision for the 
skill technique required in the 
performance. 


2. Above Average means that the 
college made moderately exten- 
sive provisions, etc. 


8. Average means that the college 
made good provisions etc. 


4. Below Average means that the 
college made only slight provi- 
sion etc. 


5. Inferior means that the college 
made poor provision etc. 


The teachers were informed that the 
present ability was not to influence the 
ratings (additional training or experi- 
ence may have led to improvement). A 
personal conference was held with each 
teacher at which time the check list 
was discussed and completed. The 
ratings were placed in the same three 
categories as indicated for panel rat- 


ings. 
General Findings 


1. There are five colleges in North 
Carolina with a predominantly Negro 
population which offer an undergrad- 
uate programm of professional prepara- 
tion in physical education. In the years 
1951-1955 there were thirty-seven 
graduates who received training in the 
professional program who were subse- 
quently employed in North Carolina. 
(Many left the State, entered armed 
services, etc.) 


2. The mean ratings of the thirty- 
seven teachers in each of the four cate- 
gories are: 3.0 for individual health 
and development; 3.0 for civic living; 
8.2 for vocational preparation and suc- 
cess. Since all four means fall within 
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the classification of average perform- 
ance, in the opinion of the panelists 
the thirty-seven teachers taken as a 
whole are only average performers in 
the four categories. 


3. In the opinion of the panelists 
there are only five, or 14 per cent, 
superior performers as compared to 
seven, or 19 per cent, inferior and 
twenty-five, or 68 per cent, average 
performers among the _ thirty-seven 
teachers. 


4. In the category individual health 
and development only nine, or 24 per 
cent, of the thirty-seven teachers were 
thought to be superior performers 
while fourteen, or 38 per cent, were as- 
signed both average and inferior rat- 
ings. 


5. In the category of civic living, 
the panels assigned respectively sup- 
perior and inferior ratings to eleven, 
or 30 per cent, of the teachers and 
fifteen, or 40 per cent, average ratings. 
In the category social living the panels 
assigned four, twenty and thirteen of 
the teachers superior, average and in- 
ferior ratings, respectively. In the 
category vocational choice, preparation 
and success five, twenty-one, and 
eleven were considered superior, aver- 
age and inferior performers, respec- 
tively. 


6. In all four categories the teachers 
taken as a whole received a larger num- 
ber of average ratings for performance 
of items than they received inferior or 
superior ratings. Further, in three of 
the four categories inferior performance 
ratings were assigned to a larger num- 
ber of items for the teachers than were 
assigned superior ratings. Civic living 
was the exception with an equal number 
of ratings for both. Twenty-two, or 
60 per cent, of the teachers are rated 
as inferior performers in one or more 
of the categories. 


7. In the category problems of indi- 
vidual health and development twenty 
per cent or more of the teachers who 


displayed weakness showed weakness 
in performing six of the seven items of 
the category. The six items are: 


The leader conducts activities in 
sufficient variety. 


Adapts physical education activ- 
ities to students interests, needs and 
abilities. 


Conducts activities in which the 
student with physical defects par- 
ticipates. 


Utilizes the medical officers’ rec- 
ords in classifying students for ac- 
tivities. 

Assesses students’ physical status 
by administering various tests such 
as motor ability, strength, agility, 
ete. 


Utilizes findings from tests to 
plan education program. 


“Conducts activities in a manner which 
minimizes injuries” is the one item in 
this category in which the teachers tend 
to perform in a superior manner, in the 
opinion of the panelists. 


8. In the category problem of civic 
living twenty per cent or more of the 
teachers who received low ratings are 
considered weak performers in seven of 
the eleven items. 


Gives students a chance to exer- 
cise leadership functions. 


Provides opportunities for stu- 
dents to achieve membership in stu- 
dent clubs, e.g., physical education, 
athletic, hobby, etc. 


Provides opportunities for  stu- 


dents to select leaders. 


Conducts class to permit each stu- 
dent to make some contribution to 
the realization of goals. 


Provides opportunities in athletic 
and intramural programs for stu- 
dents to perform managerial and 
supervisory duties. 
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Maintains discipline and morale 
which recognize the three “R’s’— 


rights, respect and responsibility. 


Conducts activities which empha- 
size response-to-command, 


There were four items in which less 
than twenty per cent of those who 
were rated low in this category did not 
show weakness of performance: 


Conducts activities in an atmos- 
phere of cheerfulness and coopera- 
tiveness. 


Fosters the development and con- 
tinuance of desirable school tradi- 
tion by providing opportunities to 
assist in good conduct programs, 
school festivals, pageants, etc. 


Rewards meritorious conduct 
(consistent with psychological prin- 
ciples). 


Controls unwarranted use of 


privilege. 


9. The teachers who were given low 
ratings by the panelists tend to per- 
form in an inferior manner in four of 
the nine items in the category of social 
living. 

Interprets and explains the goals 
of physical education to students. 


Provides opportunities for stu- 
dents to develop understanding 
about the cultural backgrounds of 
the community-dramatics, dances, 
songs, sports. 


Provides opportunity for creative 
expression. 


Provides opportunities for stu- 
dents to participate in determining 
goals of the program. 


There is a tendency for the teachers 
to perform in an average manner most 
of the items of this category. 


10. The teachers who are rated low 
tend to perform in an inferior manner 
most of the items of the category voca- 
tional choice, preparation and success. 


Twenty per cent or more of them are 
weak performers in the following items: 


Shows evidence of verbal ability 
to interpret goals, explain rules, 
conduct classes, etc. 


Provides for school library to 
secure professional reading ma- 
terial. 


Provides opportunities for stu- 
dents to participate in planning in- 
structional activities. 


Provides opportunities for stu- 
dents to participate in evaluating 
results in instructional activities. 


Provides opportunities for stu- 
dents to participate in cultural ac- 
tivities of the school community. 


11. The per cent of teachers show- 
ing strength or superior performance 
in the items of the categories is con- 
sistently small. 


12. In most cases the teachers as- 
signed either average or inferior rat- 
ings to the quality of training given 
them by the colleges to prepare them 
to discharge the duties om which they 
were rated by the panelists. 


13. A product moment correlation 
technique did not reveal a marked 
tendency for teachers who are rated 
high on performance by the panels to 
rate the adequacy of their training to 
discharge the performance correspond- 
ingly high. The obtained coefficients 
between panel ratings and _ teachers 
ratings of preparation are: .111 for in- 
dividual health and development, .407 
for civic living, .486 for social living, 
and .590 for vocational choice, prep- 
aration and success. Using the five per 
cent level of significance, all of the 
obtained correlation coefficients are sig- 
nificantly different from zero, except 
the first. 


Summary 


The thirty-seven teachers are rated 
by the panelists as average teachers 
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as derived from the mean of the in- 
dividual categories. The means are 3.0, 
3.0, 3.2, and 3.2 for the categories in- 
dividual health, civic living, social liv- 
ing, and vocational choice, preparation 
and success, respectively. 


The panelists assigned a large per 
cent of average ratings for perform- 
ance of the individual items of each of 
the four categories. The teachers are 
thought to perform in an_ inferior 
manner a larger per cent of items in 
each category, except civic living, than 
the per cent of items they perform in 
a superior manner, 


The colleges are rated only as aver- 
age in professional training by the 
majority of the graduates included in 
this investigation. 

The correlations (.111 to .590) do 
not indicate a very marked tendency 


for teachers who are rated high on per- 
formance by the panels to rate the 
adequacy of their training to discharge 
the performances correspondingly 
high. 


According to the ratings of the 
panelists the teachers included in this 
investigation who are now teaching in 
the schools of North Carolina are not 
providing in a satisfactory manner the 
educative experiences which special- 
ists agree are necessary to satisfy 
needs of youth in persistent life prob- 
lems. 


According to the ratings of the 
teachers who are now teaching in the 
schools of North Carolina the pro- 
fessional programs at their alma 
maters did not adequately prepare 
them to cope with their job perform- 
ances. 
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Section E: Contributions of Negroes to National 
Mathematics Magazines 


James H. Means 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, Huston-Tillotson College 


O NE OF THE EARLIEST Issues of the 
American Mathematical Monthly 
contains a short article by J. C. Cor- 
bin’ on the solution of a system of 
equations using addition and subtrac- 
tion to eliminate the unknowns. Mr. 
Corbin was a Negro and the first head 
of Branch Normal College—now Ar- 
kansas Agricultural Mechanical and 
Normal College for Negroes. 


How much have the Negro mathe- 
maticians and mathematics teachers 
contributed in recent years to national 
mathematics magazines? This ques- 
tion was suggested by Mr. Corbin’s 
article. In an attempt to find an an- 
swer to this question, this study was 
made. 


The years 1952 to 1957 inclusive 
were arbitrarily selected as the period 
of time for the investigation. Five 
prominent national magazines dealing 
with mathematics were examined for 
contributions by Negroes. These mag- 
azines are: The American Mathe- 
matical Society Proceedings, The 
American Mathematical Monthly, The 
Mathematics Teacher, The Mathema- 
tics Magazine, and School Science and 
Mathematics. 


The Proceedings is concerned with 
publishing the results of mathematical 
research. The Monthly and the Mathe- 
matics Magazine are interested in col- 
lege teaching and _ research. The 
Mathematics Teacher, the official jour- 
nal of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, is devoted to the 
interests of mathematics teachers in 


J. C. Corbin, “Note on Elimination,” The 
American Mathematical Monthly, 3:291-2, 
1896. 
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junior high school, senior high school, 
junior college, and the teachers Col- 
lege. School Science and Mathematics 
directs its articles toward the high 
school teacher of mathematics or sci- 
ence. However, its problem department 
is dominated by college and university 
teachers. 


The indexes of these magazines 
were examined in order to determine 
the Negro contributors and their con- 
tributions. There is a possibility that 
this study has omitted some contribu- 
tors since the assertation that one is a 
Negro is based on his school affiliation 
or the personal knowledge of the 
writer. 


A person is to be considered a con- 
tributor if he has one or more of the 
following accomplishments in a na- 
tional mathematics journal: (1) An ar- 
ticle. (2) A problem proposed for solu- 
tion, (3) The solution of a problem. 
(4) An abstract of an article which 
has been presented before a regional or 
national mathematics group. 


Articles 


Considering the number of articles 
published by these five magazines an- 
nually, few were found which were 
written by Negroes. Those found by 
Negroes are listed below: 


Marjorie Lee Browne, “A Note 
on the Classical Groups,’ (North 
Carolina State College), AMM* 
LXII (1955), pp. 424-427. 


Wade Ellis, (Oberlin College), 
“Book Review on the Twenty-Sec- 





*4MM is The American Mathematical 


Monthly. 
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ond Year-book of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
—Emerging Practices in Mathe- 
matics Education,’ AMM*, LXII 
(1955), pp. 195-196. 


Ethelbert Haskins, (Prairie View 
A. and M. College), “A Mathema- 
tical Interpretation of Crossing the 
Last Frontier,” SSM*, LIII (1953), 
pp. 563-566. 


» “A Development of 
a Mathematical Expression for the 
Liquidation of an Indebtedness by 
a Constant Arbitrary Payment,” 
SSMt, LVI (1956), pp. 53-56. 


John R. Hatcher, (Fisk Univer- 
sity), “A Method of Solving Schlo- 
milich’s Integral Equations,” 4MM* 
LXIII (1956), pp. 487-488. 


————-, “A Singular Inte- 
gral Equation Containing a Para- 
meter,’ AMM*, LXIII (1956), pp. 
651-652. 


William N. Jackson, (Tennessee 
A. and I. University), “The Inter- 
pretation of Data with Applications 
in Elementary Algebra,’ SSMf?, 
LVI (1956), pp. 181-184. 


» “The Role of Alge- 
bra in the Development of Rela- 
tional Thinking,’ SSM7, LV 
(1955), pp. 528-534. 


James H. Means, (Huston-Tillot- 
son College), “Predetermined Deter- 
minant Values Using Fibonacci 
Numbers,’ AMM*, LXIII (1956), 
pp. 657-658. 


L. I. Mishoe and Gloria Ford, 
(Morgan State College), “On the 
Limit of the Coefficients of the 
Eigenfunction Series Associated 
with a Certain Non-Self-Adjoint 
Differential System,’ AMSP**, 


*4MM is The American Mathematical 
Monthly. 

4+SSM is School Science and Mathematics. 
**4MSP is American Mathematical So- 
ciety Proceedings. 


VII (1956), pp. 260-266. Note: 
The research on this document has 
been made possible through a grant 
to Morgan State College by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Research Grant NSF- 
1224, November 1954, 


Rogers E. Randall, (Southern 
University), “A Study of the Per- 
formance of Selected Pupils in 
General Mathematics in Negro High 
Schools in Louisiana,’ SSMt, LVI 
(1956), pp. 552-554. 


J. E. Wilkins, Jr. (The Nuclear 
Development Associates, Inc.), “A 
Variational Problem in _ Reactor 
Theory,” AMSP**, V. (1954) pp. 
345-348. 


, “The Average of the 
Reciprocal of a Function,” 
AMSP**, VI (1955), pp. 806-15. 


Proposed and Solved Problems 


Three of the journals of this study 
carry problem departments. Most of 
these problems are difficult enough to 
present challenges to the better stu- 
dents of mathematics. The proposers 
and solvers are usually college mathe- 
matics instructors. 


W. R. Talbot of Lincoln University 
of Missouri seems to be the most ar- 
dent problem-proposer and solver of 
the Negro mathematics teachers. J. E. 
Wilkins, Jr. of the Nuclear Develop- 
ment Associates, Inc. excels in solving 
and proposing the advanced problems. 
The name of each contributor, his lo- 
cation, and the number of times his 
name has appeared in connection with 
problems are: Walter R. Talbot, Lin- 
coln, (82); James H. Means, Huston- 
Tillotson, (30); Dwight Foster, Flor- 
ida A. and M., (14); Clinton E. Jones, 
Tennessee A. and I., (14); J. E. Wil- 
kins, Jr. Nuclear Development Associ- 
ates, Inc., (14); John R. Hatcher, 
Fisk, (12); Richard R. Williams, Jr., 
Wiley, (10); Oliver T. Shannon, Ar- 
kansas A. M. and N., (2); John Q. T. 
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King, Huston-Tillotson, (2); Roger J. 
Newman, Southern, (1); and Jay T. 
Humphrey, Grambling, (1). 


Abstracts And Papers 


The American Mathematical Month- 
ly publishes the abstracts of papers de- 
livered before sectional groups of the 
Mathematical Association of America. 
Among these papers the following by 
Negroes were found: 


Ella L. Clement, (Douglas High 
School, Oklahoma City), ‘“‘Concav- 
ity of Curves Relative to a Point,” 
AMM*, LXII (1955), p- 209. 


Wade Ellis, (Oberlin), “On the 
Directional Derivatives,’ AMM*, 
LXI (1954), p. 517. 


Israel E. Glover, (Prairie View), 
“Analytic Function with an Irreg- 
ular Linear Measurable Set of Sin- 
gular Points,’ AMM*, LX (1953), 
p. 218. Note: This article was pub- 
lished in the Canadian Journal of 
Mathematics, IV (1952), pp. 424- 
434, 


Jay T. Humphrey, (Grambling), 
“Points Symmetric with Respect to 
a Fixed Line in a Plane,’ 4MM*, 
LXII (1955), p. 453. 


G. D. Kyle (Arkansas A. M. and 
N.), “Property of Points whose 
Pedal Triangles are Similar,” 
AMM*, LXIX (1952), p. 363. 


L. I. Mishoe and Gloria C. Ford 
(Morgan State), “On the Uniform 
Convergence of a Certain Eigen- 
function Series,’ AMM*, LXII 
(1955), p. 211. 


L. I. Mishoe, (Morgan State), 
“On the Limit of the Coefficients of 
a Certain Eigenfunction Series,” 
AMM*, LXI (1954), p. 596. 
American Mathematical 


*A4MM is 
Monthly. 


The 


Summary 


There are more than one hundred 
junior and senior colleges and uni- 
versities which are attended predom- 
inantly by Negroes. There are also 
many such high schools. Each school 
has at least one mathematics instruc- 
tor, and some institutions have sev- 
eral. As far as was ascertained by the 
study of the five mathematics journals, 
only one Negro high school mathe- 
matics teacher has made a contribu- 
tion; ten college teachers and one re- 
search worker have published fourteen 
articles; eleven college teachers and 
one research worker have contributed 
to the problem departments of the 
mathematical journals; an. seven 
Negroes were named in journals be- 
cause they had papers before sections 
of the Mathematical Association of 
America. 


This study did not attempt to deter- 
mine the contributions to local, state, 
and national groups, nor did it attempt 
to examine all national mathematical 
magazines. 


The data in this study reveal that 
there is a great need to raise the 
level of productiveness among Negro 
teachers of both high school and col- 
lege mathematics. The following 
recommendations seem justified from 
this study: 


1. Each teacher should examine his 
potentialities in order to see if he 
has a worthwhile contribution. 


. The administrations of the schools 
should encourage their faculty 
members to become productive. 


bo 


3. A further study should be made. 
This study should include more 
mathematical magazines and a 
greater span of years. 











